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CHAPTER I. 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little farther on. 

WORDSWORTH, 

Full of anxiety for the fate of the absent 
ladies, the three gentlemen started on their 
search, proceeding rapidly up the village, 
looking narrowly at every couple whom they 
encountered, and more than once misled, by 
the combined influence of hope and lamp- 
light, into thinking they had found the objects 
of their search. 

At the corner of the road leading to the 
\ 'vol. II. B 
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hills, they met a policeman ; and, after in- 
quiring of him if he had seen any one of 
the description they gave, to which, of course, 
he answered a stupid "No," it occurred to 
them that, perhaps, his lantern might be 
of use, if his genius could not; and they 
persuaded him to accompany them on their 
excursion up the hill. 

They walked quietly and silently; Mr. 
Graham and the policeman in front, the 
other two a little behind, listening anxiously 
for any sound which might guide them in 
their course. 

" It is all very well to make yourself un- 
happy/' said Hamilton, at last, to his com- 
panion, " because I never yet knew anything 
sad occur, when there had been great alarm. 
Accidents come, and take us by surprise. 
When we have time to get into a fidget, 
it always ends in nothing." 

"It is easy for you to be philosophical, 
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Hamilton, when you have no reason to care, 
no interest in the event," said Astley, a little 
impatiently ; " but it is different for me." 

"Nay; give me credit for a little hu- 
manity, my dear fellow ; I am concerned that 
the ladies should be exposed to damp and 
cold, fatigue and fright; and, if they have 
encountered anything worse, I promise to 
feel for that, also." 

" Hamilton, I wish you had not told that 
story last night. It is running in my head, 
and it haunts me more than I like." 

" Ha ! I see ; but now, don't make yourself 
uneasy about that sort of thing, Boyle ; depend 
upon it, we shall find them safe and sound." 

"I can depend on no such thing; nor 
would you, if one so infinitely dear to you 
as Flora is to me, were in danger — you 
would not be so cool then !" 

" I thought as much !" was Hamilton's 
reply, in a low voice. 

b 2 
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" Hush 1" said Mr. Graham, standing still ; 
I am sure I hear my sister's voice — hark !" 

As he spoke, there rose in the air a few 
notes of music, clear, sweet, and bell-like, 
swelling on the ear, and then dying into 
silence, along the wild hill-side. 

" That is Frances," exclaimed the brother, 
rushing forward, hastily; whilst Hamilton, 
raising his voice, uttered a hasty, " Hollo ! up 
there !" 

We left the two adventurers slowly ascend- 
ing the hill, and toiling on with brave hearts, 
but rather faint steps; for even Flora was 
tired, partly from the exceeding difficulty of 
walking in their present rough track, by the 
feeble twilight, partly from having already 
taken a great deal of exercise earlier in the 
day. 

"I am sure that is the path below us," 
said Flora, peering down anxiously through 
the gloom, and trying, in vain, to see the 
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ground at the bottom of the steep bank 
beside them. "Don't you recollect that 
somewhere near the Ivy-rods, the road is 
scooped out of the hill, and the ground rises 
straight above it. I am certain that is 
where we now are, if we could only find a 
place by which we could get down." 

" It just puts me in mind of one of the 
little allegories I read to my nieces," replied 
Mrs. Woodbridge, " where the pilgrim wan- 
ders from the right path, and cannot recover 
it without help from above." 

"I wonder whether they are frightened 
about us, 9 ' said Flora, presently; " mamma 
will be, I know." 

" Perhaps, my brother may recollect me," 
observed Mrs. Woodbridge, "if anything 
should arouse him from his book ; and then 
I know he would come in search of us." 

" Hark ! I hear footsteps," said Flora, 
" down below." 
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They paused, listening in breathless atten- 
tion. 

" Can we not call for help ?" whispered 
Flora, " whoever it may be." 

" It is my brother's footstep, I think. 
Stop ; I will sing a note or two ; and he 
will recognize it, if it is George," replied 
Mrs. Woodbridge; and, pitching her voice 
in rather a high key, she sang a few notes 
of the Tyrolese Evening Hymn, giving the con- 
cluding invocation in a loud, clear tone, which 
echoed far in the still and dewy night air. 

The answer came in a shout, ringing out 
immediately beneath them; footsteps and 
voices were heard rapidly approaching ; some 
one with a lantern turned an abrupt corner, 
and the powerful light of the policeman's 
bull's-eye was thrown directly on the bank 
where they stood. 

"Flora!" cried a voice, which she knew 
right well. 
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" Oh, thank Heaven, there is Astley," 
cried she, in an ecstacy of joy, almost ready 
to spring down the precipice, in her delight. 

" How can we bring them down ?" eagerly 
inquired Mr. Graham and Astley, in a 
breath. 

Hamilton, who knew the ground well, 
pointed out a practicable part of the bank, 
where, by the aid jrf some rails, which formed 
a boundary, they could ascend easily to the 
spot where the ladies stood, and might hope 
to hand them down in safety. 

Accordingly, with some trouble, and a 
little risk, the three gentlemen between them 
contrived to land the ladies without accident, 
the policeman stoutly performing his part, 
of throwing a light on the otherwise dark 
transaction. 

Never had Flora anticipated that Astley's 
hand could be so important to her comfort ; 
and it would not be easy to describe his 
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delight, when he pressed hers in return, and 
found her safe by his side. 

To regain their home as quickly as pos- 
sible, was, of course, their object, but speed, 
was not exactly in the power of the ladies, 
who, now that fear had given place to secu- 
rity, and the necessity of concealing their 
sentiments no longer existed, began to find 
how very great their fatigue was, and how 
uncomfortable their wet and draggled clothes 
made them. 

The policeman was sent on, therefore, as 
fast as he could go, to give notice that the 
lost ones were found, and were returning in 
safety ; much t(j the relief of Flora's feelings, 
who, whilst really anxious for her mother's 
comfort, jestingly declared that she felt uncom- 
fortably like a criminal with him in company. 

" Who would have thought to have found 
you singing, out on the hill-side, at nine 
o'clock at night, Frances," said her brother 
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to Mrs. Woodbridge, " I could have heard 
and recognised your voice half-a-mile off; 
but we shall get a character for sad foolish 
pranks at Malvern, if you indulge in such 
frolics as this. I shall begin to agree that it 
is time to go away." 

" Have you finished your sermon, George," 
said she. 

"Literally or metaphorically? I will say 
yes to both. I finished it two hours ago, as 
you would have known had you come home 
like a wise woman." 

" Then why did you not come out to us at 
once ? why did you keep us waiting so long ?" 
replied she, laughingly, "if you had been 
quicker in your movements, we should have 
been more expeditious in our return." 

" Because I fancied, though I now see I 
was mistaken, that you could go alone ; stood 
in no need of leading strings ; could take 
care of yourself." 

b 3 
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" Well, I have gone alone !" 

"Yes, after a fashion, indeed; that a 
rational woman at your age, should choose 
to stand on the North Hill singing at this 
time of night, surpasses credibility. I shall 
tell the story to your nieces with great 
satisfaction." 

" Is he not too bad, Mr. Hamilton ; be- 
cause once in my life he has detected me 
wandering from the right path, and I un- 
luckily owned we had lost ourselves, he 
cannot conceal his triumph ; whereas he 
ought to be only too happy to think that he 
has been of service." 

" Well, I must say," replied Hamilton, 
" that your fortitude, and presence of mind 
in singing, under such trying circumstances, 
struck me with a degree of admiration that 
effaces all blame for your imprudence ; but 
you ought both to have known better." 

" Can you not make me a compliment for 
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once," replied she, " without tacking a moral 
to it that destroys its value." 

" 1 can tell you, Frances, we have had a 
real fright," said her brother. 

" And all for nothing, George, is that 
what you tone implies," replied she. " How- 
ever, I will make this confession, that I 
too, was uneasy, and extremely glad to 
hear you." 

In the mean time, Flora was clinging to 
Astley's arm with a degree of tremor and 
agitation — a state between laughing and 
crying — which was extremely unusual for her, 
whilst he was eagerly trying to soothe and 
calm her spirits with a tenderness, which, 
had she been sufficiently self-possessed to 
remark it, would have revealed his feelings, 
in spite of himself. 

He could not even reproach her for im- 
prudence, although, under ordinary circum- 
stances, so quick-sighted in this respect, he 
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could do nothing but exaggerate in imagina- 
tion the dangers she had escaped, and thank 
Heaven that he had her safe, once more, 
under his arm. 

They reached home at last, sufficiently 
weary and worn out, to be most truly 
thankful for rest, warmth, and dry clothing ; 
and more than all, for the unhydropathic, and 
therefore unexpected luxury of hot tea, 
which Mrs. Denys not only prepared, but 
administered to the two sufferers with her 
own maternal hands. Perhaps, it was owing 
to this judicious proceeding on her part, 
that neither lady took any harm from their 
adventure, but passed a good night, and rose 
the next morning refreshed and cheerful. 

Flora had some comfortable thoughts as 
she went to bed, which resolved themselves 
at last into very definite hopes and wishes. 

Astley's manners had not been entirely 
thrown away, and though, at the time, she 
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had been too much excited to feel exactly all 
their import, on recalling his tones, actions, 
and words, she began to be sensible that if it 
was merely natural cousinly feeling which 
prompted him, cousins must be the most 
affectionate relatives in the world. She 
knew better ; she felt certain, now, that she 
was his first, dearest, most precious object ; 
that neither Annie Carden, nor any one else, 
could have such a hold on his heart as he 
had shewn her that she had ; and she ac- 
knowledged, with perfect candour to herself, 
that she was very glad of it. 

Her eyes were beginning to open to the 
fact, that she must be all or nothing to him ; 
that, unconnected by ties of blood, or affinity 
of any kind, her regard for him could not 
deserve the name of sisterly affection ; and 
she felt certain now, that is, almost certain, 
that his for her was of a very decided and 
positive nature indeed. Mrs. Newton was 
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right: friendship between them was really 
out of the question, and the alternative was 
not, after all, so very horrid and unpleasant. 

There was no one in all the world whom 
she loved one-half as well ; no one whom 
she so thoroughly respected ; certainly, no 
one whose wishes and opinions had half so 
much influence with her. And then, as to 
her fortune, that too she could trust entirely 
to him ; the money which she had always 
been accustomed to consider as a sort of 
incumbrance and burden, would be safe in 
his hands. 

Flora, with the liberal disregard of wealth 
which arises from never having known 
privation, had often amused herself, as 
heiresses will do, with wishes that she could 
strip hefself of the responsibility which 
frightened her, and go about a poor and 
interesting beauty. Not that she had the 
slightest taste for self-denial, or had any 
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real inclination for economy and hardship; 
but, simply because she never realised what 
they would be. She did not connect in her 
own mind carriages and horses, milliner's 
bills and new dresses, Melnote's shoes, and 
Howell and James's trinkets, with the 
fortune which she despised. These were the 
simple necessaries of life, without which she 
could scarcely fancy a young lady existing, 
and which she should, of course, retain at 
all events. In the same way, also, although 
so far from wishing for a large establishment, 
she intended in her modest poverty to retain 
the assistance of her femme-de-chambre. Of 
lower domestics she had little idea ; only, she 
should always like a groom to attend her on 
horseback, and a coachman for her britchska. 
Give her these, and she thought that beyond 
this, wealth would have no charms for her ; 
she had even entertained fancies of appro- 
priating her superfluities to some grand and 
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patriotic purpose, though of what nature she 
had never quite decided. 

But from this evening her views changed. 
Little as she required for herself, she believed 
it to be different with gentlemen ; they bad 
always many expenses, and she supposed that 
to support a family in comfort and respect- 
ability, she should not have too much. It 
would be pleasant to give it all to one she 
loved ; to throw it at once into his hands ; she 
would have no mercenary settlements; she 
hated the very name ; she would trust her 
fortune where she trusted her heart, and she 
would be only too happy to 'see all the 
pomps of the world pass by, and live for 
him only.' At this point of her medita- 
tions, she was rather startled to find how 
definite a form her wishes had taken, and she 
did not feel quite certain whether it was wise 
to think any more about it. But the idea 
was too pleasant to be relinquished, and she 
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fell asleep at last, with the thought of Astley's 
hands still holding hers with that close and 
thrilling pressure. 

Astley's own feelings were also of a pleasant 
nature, but chequered by more uncertainty 
and doubt. Hamilton's words kept on re- 
turning to his mind, on the topic of paying 
attentions, and then drawing back from 
justifying them. He almost fancied they 
had been intended for his benefit: and he 
kept on considering whether his conduct had 
not brought him into the category which 
required an open explanation. More than one 
person had hinted at his partiality for Flora, 
if she thought so herself, what ought he to do. 

This was a question easier asked than 
answered ; he recalled some of her tones and 
words that night; the voice in which she 
said, " I knew you would be uneasy, and 
hoped you would try to rescue us." 

The words were simple enough, it was the 
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accent that gave them meaning; did they 
not tefl of confidence in his regard, belief in 
his affection ? Did she care for him ? Did 
she guess also, how truly he loved her ; how 
he hated the gold which formed a barrier, 
how he longed to prove his disinterested af- 
fection for herself. Then ought he not to speak? 

What could his uncle mean to do for him ? 
He must try to get some explanation. Mr. 
Boyle was excessively kind, although not very 
communicative ; and rich as he was, perhaps 
he would make him some allowance, or give 
him some assistance, even if he intended to 
marry himself. After all his engagements to 
that effect, he thought he might venture to 
ask something. He did not want to be en- 
croaching, but even if his expectations were 
never to be realised, it would be better to 
know it at once. 

The next question was still, what should 
he do then ? 
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He felt he ought not to propose to Flora 
without obtaining the hearty consent of her 
guardian, Mr. Frank Denys ; but could he 
convince him that their mutual happiness 
depended on it, the prohibition once laid on 
Astiey's seeking her hand, whilst she was 
under age, might be withdrawn. If he failed 
here, there was only the alternative of waiting 
six months, when she would become her own 
mistress, and might accept or refuse whom she 
chose. But what he should do in the meantime, 
he could not exactly tell ; and he fell asleep, 
without forming any conclusion at all, or 
knowing whether he was acting most like a 
rational man or a fool, in continuing at 
Malvern for the present. 

The ladies were quite well enough to appear 
at breakfast the next morning, and received 
many kind enquiries, warm congratulations, 
and encouraging compliments on the occasion. 
Mr. Malone who had for the last week trans- 
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ferred to Mrs. Woodbridge, as much of his 
attention and flattery as she would allow him 
to bestow on her, was in a state of complete 
desolation, when he heard that such an ad- 
venture had been going on, without his being 
informed of the fact. And he amused him- 
self all breakfast-time with describing what 
would have been his hopes and fears, and his 
feelings, had he been aware of the terrible 
situation in which these delicate and interesting 
sufferers had been placed. 

Mrs. Woodbridge, meanwhile, was blaming 
herself for the utter want of gratitude, and 
consideration for his fatigues and his kind- 
ness, which she had testified towards Mr. 
Hamilton. She was entirely ashamed of 
herself, and quite provoked at such a display 
of selfishness, when she remembered, after 
parting last night, bow perfectly thankless 
she must have seemed. 

But Hamilton could not by any process be 
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made to understand how she had incurred 
such charges. He believed she had thanked 
him quite enough ; he was sure her brother 
had. One word was sufficient for it all. 
He had done nothing to talk about, nor she 
anything to repent of, except that he was 
afraid her gown must be the worse for the 
adventure ; and he knew ladies minded that 
very much. 

The conversation then turned upon some 
stories of lost travellers ; and Mr. Clarke 
appealed to Mr. Boyle as to whether such 
accidents did not frequently occur amidst the 
bush in Australia. The old gentleman of 
course replied in the affirmative, and various 
questions were asked him relative to the part 
of the country where he had been located, 
and the kind of adventures he had met with. 

None of his answers were readily given, 
nor could much information be extracted 
from him ; but the party gradually dispersed 
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before Mr. Clarke gave up his system of 
questioning, when Mr. Boyle betook himself 
to his own room, where he could be as silent 
as he pleased. Flora was not very happy 
this morning; Mrs. Denys was not well; 
and her daughter blamed herself for having 
been in part the cause, by occasioning her so 
much anxiety and trouble the night before. 
She was so completely engrossed by this idea, 
and by the wish to secure her mother every 
possible comfort, that she had hardly eyes or 
ears for anything else in the world. She 
would scarcely attend even to Astley, had 
nothing but hurried words to give him, and 
barely remained ten minutes at the breakfast- 
table, in her haste to return up stairs. 

He could not quarrel with a tenderness so 
amiable and filial ; but he was extremely sorry 
for the cause, and disappointed at the effect. 

Flora did not leave her mother even to go 
to service that morning ; so Astley joined Mrs. 
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Woodbridge and Mr. Graham in their walk 
to the church, where the latter was going to 
officiate. 

The Abbey bells had ceased their chimes, 
and every one well enough to go, was sup- 
posed to be occupied in public devotion, when 
Flora descended to the drawing-room, to fetch 
a book which Mrs. Denys fancied she had 
left there. To her great surprise, on entering 
the room, she disturbed a couple whom she 
little expected to see. Old Mr. Boyle and 
Louisa Grant were sitting together at a 
window in close and confidential conversation. 

At the sound of the door, they started and 
turned round. Louisa rose, looking a good 
deal confused. Mr. Boyle sat still ; but Flora 
fancied him more disconcerted than his 
companion. 

" My dear Flora," cried Louisa, " I thought 
you were gone to church." 

" No ; I did not like to leave mamma," 
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replied Flora, searching about on the various 
tables, for her book, and avoiding looking at 
the others. 

" I am so sorry she is ill ; may I come 
and see her, Mora, dear ?" 

" Not now, I thank you ; I am just going 
to read to her." 

" But you will let me come presently ? — 
you don't know how I love that dear Mrs. 
Denys," added she, turning to Mr. Boyle; 
" she is the nicest, kindest, most maternal 
old lady in the world." 

" I have not the pleasure of knowing much 
of her, poor old girl !" observed Mr. Boyle ; 
" but I have no doubt she is a most worthy 
and excellent woman, from what I know of 
her daughter. Miss Flora, can I be of any 
service to you ? What have you lost ?" 

Flora was looking about, perplexed and 
impatient, half inclined to run away from two 
persons she greatly disliked, and so entirely 
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distrusted. By a strong effort, however, she t 
commanded herself sufficiently to answer in 
polite tones: and then Louisa again an- 
nounced her intention of paying her mother 
a visit by and bye; to which she replied, 
with perfect sincerity, that she begged she 
would not trouble herself; and instantly 
escaped from the room. 

It was, however, Louisa Grant's fixed 
determination to pay thi§ visit to Mrs. Denys ; 
and, in that case, nothing short of locking 
the door, and refusing to open it, would have 
prevented her putting the plan in execution. 

Accordingly, in due time, Miss Grant 
came to fulfil her promise ; and full of sym- 
pathy, regard and affection, she seated herself, 
evidently bent on paying a long visit. She 
talked in the kindest and most considerate 
way, about the adventure of the preceding 
evening, then about the individuals concerned 
in it : spoke of Astley, and then of his uncle. 

vol. II. c 
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How did Flora like the latter gentleman ? 
Did she find him unpolished, incommunica- 
tive, uninteresting? Did she know what 
Astley thought of him ? Poor Mr. Boyle 
was rather disappointed in Astley, she be- 
lieved; with all his excellent qualities, the 
nephew had failed to secure the uncle's gor>d 
opinion. She was afraid he had shown too 
open a wish to grasp the wealth to which 
she supposed he wpuld eventually be heir. 
Mr. Boyle was not a man to be driven in 
business matters ; she was sure he would take 
his own way ; and, for her part, she thought 
he was right. He had earned the money — 
he had a right to spend it as he pleased. 

To all this, Flora answered with more 
warmth than prudence, that she was sure 
Astley was incapable of behaving improperly, 
showing greediness, or betraying want of 
consideration. Perhaps, he had some claim 
to expect his uncle's assistance, after the 
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promises he had repeatedly made, in his letters 
home ; she was sure it was but reasonable 
for him to expect something settled on him. 
It was Mr. Boyle's own doing, that he had 
no profession by which he might have ren- 
dered himself independent of any uncle. 

" Did Mr. Boyle promise ?" was Louisa's 
cautious inquiry; "had Flora good authority for 
what she had said ? had she seen these letters?" 

" Yes, some of them ; many, indeed, she 
had either heard or seen ; and she had no 
doubt but that Astley had them still in Lon- 
don, if any one doubted their memory." 

To this, Louisa suggested that all such 
promises must have been conditional on good 
behaviour on the nephew's part, as well as 
on the fact of the uncle's not marrying again. 
This was a contingency Flora had herself 
suggested, on a former occasion. 

Flora had no recollection of mentioning the 
subject; but she did recollect Mrs. Wood- 

c 2 
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bridge's caution with regard fo Louisa Grant ; 
and, regretting that she had said so much, she 
determined to be more discreet for the future. 
Louisa began on another topic. It was a 
pity when young men made their mercenary 
feelings so very evident — it always looked ill, 
when they were for ever dangling after rich 
uncles, or rich heiresses. One could not 
help feeling that there must be some motive 
concealed. Girls had little idea of the many 
vicious ways young men had of spending 
money, she believed. Extravagance and idle- 
ness lead to meanness, and toadying the rich; 
hangers-on of that kind were rather a disgrace 
than a glory, in her opinion, at least. She 
was thankful that she was not rich enough to 
become the prey, or the victim to any artful 
designer; but really, she hoped her dear 
Flora would take care — young, handsome, 
generous, and rich, she was in a perilous 
situation ; and it seemed odd that her guardian 
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should leave her so much to her own discre- 
tion; for, although that was uncommonly 
developed, for her age, yet, with her youth 
and enthusiasm, it was easy to blind her to 
the existence of faults, which are not, of 
course, known or suspected by the innocent 
and ignorant. Mr. Frank Denys was an easy, 
kind-hearted man, much influenced by those 
about him, she fancied ; quite guided by his 
step-son, and extremely anxious for his ad- 
vancement in life. 

Flora was too indignant at these insinua- 
tions to be able to hold her tongue. She 
flatly denied all imputations of mercenary 
motives either in her uncle or Astley Boyle, and 
nearly said that she must consider such asser- 
tions as extremely impertinent and offensive. 

Nothing, however, could make Louisa 
angry ; she answered with a meekness and 
submission quite exemplary. " Flora must 
know best, but it did appear, to say the 
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truth, as if her fortune made her a mark for 
avaricious schemes, and extravagant idlers." 

Perhaps it might, but she should never, 
she hoped, have the ill-luck to fall into such 
snares; she certainly had not the remotest 
ground for supposing herself in danger. Her 
guardian had never, never done anything to 
promote such plans. 

Mrs. Denys here waking from a doze, and 
hearing what had last passed, observed care- 
lessly " that Mr. Frank Denys was very par- 
ticular on such subjects, and at one time 
objected even to Astley's being so much with 
her, lest the young people should fall in love ; 
and with Flora's merits and money, she 
might look for a higher match." 

Flora crimsoned at this, and observed, 
" she had no idea her uncle speculated on such 
subjects." Louisa replied affectionately that 
"there were more things in heaven and 
earth than were dreamt of by her philosophy," 
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and added, " that she should like to see her 
dear Flora a countess." Flora thanked her 
coldly, adding, " that there was nothing her 
uncle had either said or done which could in 
the least interfere with the fulfilment of this 
wish ;" to which Louisa replied she was really 
very glad, and soon after took her leave; 
having perfectly succeeded in making Miss 
Denys both indignant towards her, and more 
uneasy with regard to Astley than she liked 
to own. What Louisa's motives were, Flora 
could hardly imagine, unless she really in- 
tended to marry Mr. Boyle herself, and for 
that purpose was trying to bring on a quarrel 
between the uncle and nephew. This seemed 
so unjustifiable and wicked a thing, that Flora 
hardly liked to suspect her of it, and she 
ended by only feeling sure of one circumstance, 
namely, that Miss Grant was a singularly 
unpleasant person, and seemed never to be in 
her company without saying or doing some- 
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thing which left an unpleasant sensation. 
Her conversation was like a creeping, smo- 
thered fire, which even where it did not 
scorch and destroy, produced blinding and 
offensive vapours, poisoning the surrounding 
atmosphere, and tarnishing the brightness of 
all in its vicinity. 

Perhaps she was a little unjust, but there 
was also much truth in the impression. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I have lived, and I have loved, 

Have lived and loved in vain, 
Some joys, and many woes have proved 

That may not he again ; 
My heart is cold, my eye is sere, 
Joy wins no smile, and grief no tear ! 

HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

Flora would not quit her mother during 
the whole morning ; but in the course of the 
afternoon, when Mrs. Denys felt disposed to 
take a little nap, she persuaded her daughter 
to go out in the garden for half-an-hour's air 
and exercise. The words of Louisa Grant 
were unpleasantly haunting her mind, and 
the ideas to which her hints had given rise, 
were not to be easily shaken off. She had the 
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fullest confidence in Astley's disinterested dis- 
position, and strict integrity ; she did not be- 
lieve him guilty of either extravagance or 
meanness, and she was as perfectly convinced 
of the strength of his principles as of the 
purity of his morals. 

But her own convictions could do no good, 
unless they could influence others ; and she 
saw no chance of his high sense of honour 
being manifestly proved, except at the sacri- 
fice of her own happiness. She thought he 
loved her, and, if he did, that it was for herself 
alone, she firmly believed ; but who would be- 
lieve it also, if, after all, he married the heiress ? 
Only that morning the conviction of his at- 
tachment had made her so happy ; now she 
doubted whether even the assurance of it from 
himself would not rather produce misery than 
pleasure. 

She had not walked very long, before she 
was joined by a companion unexpected and 
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unwelcome. Mr. Boyle himself issued from 
his room, and came to meet her. 

In the most smooth and courteous of voices, 
he enquired kindly for her mother, expressing 
the strongest concern at her indisposition, and 
the warmest wishes for her ultimate and per- 
manent recovery. Flora was softened by his 
kind tone and manner, and replied with cor- 
diality. 

Then it suddenly occurred to her, that it 
was as well, perhaps, that she should really 
make friends with Astley's uncle ; it could do 
no harm, and might possibly be of use to him ; 
so she tried to find some subject of conversa- 
tion which could be interesting, but she could 
not at that moment recall one which would 
be equally safe and agreeable. 

He seemed better able to supply the de- 
ficiency himself, and after a few minutes' 
silenee, he began to express to her, how very 
much he felt indebted to her family for the 
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kindness which his nephew had invariably 
received from them, and how earnestly he had 
long desired to thank her for it. He had been 
only prevented approaching the subject by 
motives of delicacy ; he had hesitated on 
account of her feelings. 

She was a little surprised at his speech, and 
did not know what to say at first to the con- 
cluding part ; but she skipped over that, and 
replied that she was sure it had been a great 
pleasure to her uncle to have so excellent and 
dutiful a son as Astley had proved himself, 
and that, though for her own part, she was 
glad that his kindness should be appreciated, 
she was sure he would expect no thanks for 
what he had done. Besides, she added, Mr. 
Boyle had already paid these thanks in his 
former letters home ; and, after all that had 
been written, she was sure nothing more need 
be said in the way of compliment and pro- 
fessions. The gentleman enquired if she had 
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seen those letters to which she alluded ; he 
had not supposed that they would have been 
divulged to others; effusions of feeling in 
general only concerned those to whom they 
were addressed. 

Flora exclaimed, with some surprise, that 
she thought he must have forgotten how 
completely she and Astley had been brought 
up like sister and brother together. The 
things which pleased him always interested 
her also ; and they had always been in the 
habits of the most unreserved and confidential 
communication. 

Mr. Boyle remarked that this was very 
pleasant ; so Miss Denys really regarded his 
nephew as a brother ; it was very kind of her ; 
he fancied too, from what Astley had himself 
said, he looked to her for much of the con- 
fidence and friendship of a sister ; he had 
spoken of her as such, and had said, that he 
trusted even when Miss Denys should cease 
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to bear that name, she would retain for him 
those sentiments of warm friendship, which 
she now so kindly professed. 

Flora's heart beat at these words. Was it 
possible that Astley could thus coolly talk of 
the chance of her marriage to another, or 
could denominate his feeling for her as warm 
friendship only ? 

But Mr. Boyle went on, and in a tone half 
jesting and a little anxious. 

" So you saw his old uncle's letters did 
you ? Forgive the curiosity of your humble 
servant, and tell me how those compositions 
appeared in the eyes of one so fair, and well- 
informed and clever as Miss Denys." 

" Oh ! do not ask me to give an opinion 
about letters," cried Flora, " I am no judge, 
I only know that we all thought them very 
kind, and longed exceedingly for your return 
home, and when you wrote us word that your 
health was failing, we were very sorry indeed." 
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" How very kind of you. It is so long 
since, and I have written so many letters. 
Could you recall the contents of any — could 
you remind me of what I said to Astley ? It 
is so pleasant to have old recollections revived.' 

Flora was a little puzzled ; the portions she 
remembered best were those in which Mr. 
Boyle promised to his nephew to make him 
rich, and although she wished very much to 
allude to this, she hesitated about it. Still 
Mr. Boyle walked by her side, anxiously and 
keenly scrutinising her, with his piercing 
eyes fixed on her face, and resolutely waiting 
in expectation of her speaking. His gaze had 
something powerful and irresistible in it, and 
she felt compelled to speak, in spite of an 
unaccountable distrust which his smooth and 
over courteous manner inspired. With rather 
a heightened colour, and a little hesitation, 
she repeated, as well as she could, the 
substance of some of the promises formerly 
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made to Astley, and also some trifling par- 
ticulars relative to Mr. Boyle's own manner 
of living in Australia ; then, as her memory 
grew clearer on referring back to the past, she 
suddenly recollected all his plans for buying 
the family property, and building a house on 
the site of the former mansion, and she 
abruptly inquired what was the name of the 
place where he had always intended to settle. 

Mr. Boyle, who had been listening to her 
with great attention, looked rather puzzled at 
this question, and obliged her to repeat it 
twice before he answered at all. Even then, 
his reply was remarkably vague and unsatis- 
factory ; he only said it was a point on which 
he had not made up his mind, and he could 
give her no positive answer. 

Considering how very much he had always 
dwelt on this plan, and how earnestly he had 
often discussed it in his letters, it seemed a 
little strange that he should, now that it was 
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apparently within his power, have taken no 
steps towards realising his wishes. She was 
going to say something more on the subject, 
when he interrupted her, by observing that 
of course she was aware all such promises as 
those to which she alluded, regarding Astley, 
were conditional, contingent only on certain 
circumstances which must be first fulfilled. 

Flora observed she had never heard any 
such conditions attached to them. 

Mr. Boyle assured her, that was extremely 
probable, it was the way of young people to over- 
look conditions, and treat as certainties what 
more experienced heads saw were only possibi- 
lities. He was not at all surprised that the con- 
ditions had altogether escaped her observation. 

Hearing of these conditions, of which, 
hitherto she had been totally ignorant, 
Flora not unnaturally became rather desirous 
of knowing what they were ; and in a plain 
straight-forward way, asked the question. 
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Mr, Boyle replied that the first, and most 
important one, was that his nephew should 
prove himself worthy of adoption, and be such 
a character as should do honour to wealth. 

To this flora eagerly replied, that such was 
surely the case. Where could he find a better, 
steadier, and more excellent young man, than 
Astley had always shewn himself to be? 

Mr. Boyle gave a patronising, condescend- 
ing smile, as if pitying Flora's delusion ; but 
only answered by a hum ! 

She was provoked at this dubious reply, 
and pressed her question. Could he say that 
this was not the case ? 

" I know my nephew too little, as yet, my 
dear young lady, to dare to make any asser- 
tions one way or the other. I can see that 
he has always worn a fair appearance towards 
you ; but you do not know how often there 
are two sides to a mask. That he has known 
the way to win your esteem and regard, speaks 
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well for his talents; but something more is 
required to certify that his virtues equal his 
ingenuity. I confess that I require more proofs 
— proofs, Miss Flora !" 

" What sort of proofs, Sir, can you need ; 
if uniform correctness of conduct, and the 
high esteem of all who know him best are 
not enough ?" 

" I cannot but admire your friendly warmth, 
my dear Miss Denys, although, at the same 
time, forgive me if I smile at the innocent 
ignorance you display. Little can you guess 
how many ways idle young men have of 
concealing their faults, and veiling their vices 
from those whose esteem they covet." 

" I am certain," exclaimed Flora, enraged 
at his suspicious nature, and unpleasant tone, 
" that Astley has no vices to veil ; there can- 
not be a better young man in the world !" 

" Your good opinion, fair lady, does him 
honour. Let us hope he deserves it ; but I own 
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I should have thought better of him had I found 
him a busy man, working hard at some profes- 
sion, or following some useful occupation. 9 ' 

" Now, really, I must say that is most un- 
just," cried Flora, indignation getting|the better 
entirely of fear and reserve. " Why, it was 
your own doing that he had no profession." 

" My own doing ! How do make that out ?" 
enquired he, in a voice which contrasted, by its 
studied softness, with her excited tones. 

" Why, don't you remember before he went 
to Oxford, how he wished to purchase a com- 
mission; and, afterwards, when he became 
too old for that, how anxious he was to take 
orders, and you always objected. Ah ! and 
don't you recollect the little postscript to one 
of his letters, about the sword and the red 
coat," continued Flora, eagerly, yet colouring 
deeper every moment. 

" I am afraid my memory is failing sadly, 
my dear," replied he, shaking his head with a 
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mournful air. " Perhaps, if you could tell 
me more about that postscript, I could recal it." 

" Ob ! I don't like to remember my own 
sauciness and folly. If you have forgotten it, 
let it be," replied she ; " but you must surely 
recollect all your objections, both to the army 
and navy, and also how you persisted that a 
learned profession would be quite unnecessary." 

" I had other hopes and thoughts at that 
time, my dear. I trusted that Astley would 
have been — but no ; I will not say it — 
no matter. I hope, most sincerely I hope, 
that I shall not be quite disappointed in him !" 

" You have not been down into Kent, have 
you Mr. Boyle ?" demanded Flora, abruptly. 

" Kent ! No. Why should I go into Kent, 
my dear," said he, with an enquiring and 
anxious look. 

Flora was completely puzzled. Could this 
be the very same individual who had dwelt so 
much on the thought of his ancestral pro-. 
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perty ? How strangely and sadly he must be 
failing, if bis memory no longer retained any 
traces of his earliest years and fondest wishes ! 
She knew that sometimes, when the intellect 
was giving way, the feelings altered completely, 
and she began to fear this must be the case. 
His reserved, shy, unsocial manners, the sus- 
picious glances he cast on strangers, the doubts 
he persisted in expressing relative to Astley's 
probity, and this total forgetfulness of all 
former plans, and the transactions most nearly 
connected with his future intentions, all seemed 
to her to prove that the unfortunate gentle- 
man was falling into a state of premature 
imbecility ; and was losing all the powers of 
his mind and brain. 

She hardly knew what to say to him; she was 
so afraid of giving pain by betraying her notions. 

She almost fancied that Mr. Boyle suspected 
her thoughts, and would perhaps become angry 
with her for entertaining them. It would be 
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so painful to him, if himself aware of his 
deficiencies, to imagine others were conscious 
of them too. She tried to appear quite dis- 
embarrassed, and to think of something else 
to say, but this was by no means easy ; for 
he was walking by her side in silence, with 
his small penetrating eyes eagerly reading her 
countenance, and watching her, as she very well 
knew, although she dared not look up at him. 

It was so very uncomfortable, that at last 
she could bear it no longer, but resolved to 
leave him ; and, saying that her mother would 
want her, the next time they approached the 
house, she entered, and went up at once to 
her own room^ 

There was a great deal to think about in 
what had just passed, and her mother being 
asleep, she had plenty of time for meditation ; 
but Flora was by no means a good thinker, 
and could not arrange her ideas at all, so as to 
obtain a clear view of her thoughts. 
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She was conscious that there had been a 
great deal that was disagreeable and odd 
passed between her and Mr. Boyle, but she 
could not make out to her own satisfaction, 
what part had been the most diaagreeable. 
It was very strange that old Mr. Boyle should 
talk in the same way of Astley as Louisa Grant 
had done. What could there be in common 
between these two ? She remembered how 
she had seen them together in the morning. 
Could it be Miss Grant's insinuations which 
produced such doubts of Astley ? If so, what 
was her motive. Could she be intending to 
marry the uncle, and cut out the nephew ? 
Was this possible ? Yes, quite. Was it pro- 
bable ? Perfectly, for it would be a very good 
establishment for Louisa ; and Flora knew 
her well enough to feel sure that a matri- 
monial establishment was her first wish. 

Yes, she saw it all, she thought. Louisa 
was filling old Mr. Boyle's head with sus- 
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picions, to drive the nephew away, and Mr. 
Boyle himself readily adopting them, as an 
excuse for casting off the unoffending relative 
who had been brought up to look on his uncle 
as a protector and a parent. Could Louisa 
Grant make herself his wife, small chance 
would there be that any of these long-hoarded 
thousands would descend to the heir pre- 
sumptive, even after his uncle had relinquished 
his hold on them. She would take care of 
settlements, and make sure of the future dower. 
Was there no way of preventing this ? 
Could nothing be done to open the old 
man's eyes, expose Louisa's plots, and save 
his declining years from the designing and 
unprincipled woman, who would probably 
make him miserable. In her indignation 
against Louisa and her schemes, Flora be- 
came quite pathetically affectionate in her 
sentiments towards Astley's uncle, and en- 
tirely forgot her dislike to and suspicions of 
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him, in her stronger detestation for the in- 
dividual who she conceived to be misleading 
him. 

Besides, it was impossible to be very angry 
with a man whose failing intellects made him 
rather a subject of pity. She could not blame 
him for faults which arose from so sad a cause; 
his misfortune in losing the power of enjoy- 
ment, at the very time, when, after so length- 
ened a delay, enjoyment itself seemed first 
within his reach, touched her heart, and roused 
all the best feelings of her nature. As she 
looked at her own mother, and thought how 
old age must creep on her too, and how, if her 
life were protracted, it would certainly become 
more feeble and joyless ; she could entertain 
none but kindly and gentle sentiments towards 
old Mr. Boyle ; and whilst she prayed from 
her heart, that she might be permitted to 
soothe and guard the declining years of her 
own dear parent, she sincerely pitied the soli- 
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tary man, who seemed in danger of driving 
from him the one true heart which would 
have loved and cherished him, and placing 
himself entirely in the power of another, 
whose arts and selfishness must render him 
unhappy. 

Mrs. Denys awoke much refreshed, and 
altogether better, and having given a decided 
proof of this in ringing for her maid to 
arrange her toilet, she began to converse with 
tolerable cheerfulness, and to anticipate a plea- 
sant drive next day. 

Late in the afternoon, there came a gentle 
knock at the door, which Flora knew very 
well to be given by Astley's fingers, and Mrs. 
Denys was extremely glad to admit him, and 
tell him he was welcome. He had but just 
returned from afternoon church, and came 
immediately to them, being very anxious to 
know how his aunt was going on. 

She made him sit down and tell her where 
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he had been, how Mr, Graham preached, and 
all the other little pieces of information which 
he could think of to enliven an invalid ; but 
his eyes were wandering away to Flora, whom 
he had scarcely seen all day, and trying to 
gather from her looks and gestures, what she 
thought of last night and its occurrences. 

" Flora has had rib exercise to-day," said 
Mrs. Denys, presently, discovering the direc- 
tion of his eyes, " I wish you would take her 
out walking, Astley. Janet could sit with me, 
and she will have a headache if she shuts 
herself up." 

" Perhaps I could procure you a pleasanter 
companion than Janet," suggested Astley, 
" Mrs. Newton or Mrs. Woodbridge ; they 
each asked leave to pay you a visit, and I was 
to bring back an answer. They sent their 
regards, and wished to know if they could be 
of use or comfort." 

" How very kind ; well, if you will take 
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Mora out, they could come, one after the 
other, and then they need neither of them stay 
till they were tired. Flora, what do you say ?" 

Flora, who was longing for a private inter- 
view with Astley, but feeling too shy to ask 
for it, gave a ready assent to the proposal ; 
and in less than half-an-hour afterwards, Mrs. 
Newton was established by Mrs. Denys' sofa, 
and Flora and Astley were taking their way, 
arm-in-arm, down among the quiet and shady 
lanes below Great Malvern. 

They walked for some way in silence, each 
deeply occupied in thought, and each uncer- 
tain what was best to say ; however, Flora 
had the advantage of Astley, in having fewer 
doubts, and being much more impatient of 
reason and consideration. She was eager to 
warn him of what she believed to be plotting 
against him, and did not trouble herself so 
much as to whether she should speak or 
not, only doubting how she should begin. 
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She prefaced her remarks, by observing 
that she had been walking with his uncle that 
afternoon, an announcement which naturally 
raised a little curiosity in her companion's 
mind ; she then proceeded to detail a great 
deal of their conversation, particularly those 
parts which related to Mr. Boyle's failing 
memory, and his slight recollection of former 
events. 

" Only think," said she, " of his having 
entirely forgotten my saucy message about 
wishing to see you in a red coat, and his not 
knowing the injury he was doing to the country 
when he prohibited the army for you; and 
everything in the least connected with the old 
place in Kent. He did not even seem to know 
what I meant, when I talked of it !" 

Astley agreed with her that it was very 
strange, but he could hardly think that his 
uncle's faculties were really failing ; he seemed 
to him perfectly clear and correct in all his 
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proceedings; and he should have said that 
he had a very tenacious memory ; at least, for 
little things of recent occurrence. He was 
sure that he remembered, well and distinctly, 
all that had passed between them; and he 
believed that, when a memory is really fail- 
ing, from old age or weakness, it is recent 
events which are first forgotten, whilst old 
recollections remain clear and distinct. 

Flora inquired, in that case, how he ac- 
counted for the odd deficiencies in his uncle's 
reminiscences. Was there any reason that he 
could assign ? 

Astley was rather inclined to think that he 
had affected to forget, because he did not 
choose to be questioned. He had always 
found him particularly incommunicative on 
these topics, and had, more than once, met 
with a decided repulse. His uncle might 
not treat a lady so, though he might endeavour 
to baffle her. 
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Flora did not contend the point; she 
passed on to another subject 

" Astley, I hope you will not be shocked 
at me, for saying what I am going to do. 
Don't think me unwomanly, and unbecomingly 
forward: but I do so want to speak, for 
your sake." 

She stopped, and looked down, blushing 
so very deeply, that Astley was perfectly un- 
able to guess what would come next; and 
a certain wild idea darted into his mind, 
dividing him between a sensation of pain and 
pleasure, in which the former, however, pre- 
dominated. 

As she did not immediately proceed, he 
tried to say something to the purpose; but 
could only get out, " I am sure, Flora, you 
would not — and I never could think — I am 
very much obliged to you." 

" Well, to be straightforward will be best," 
replied she, speaking hastily, but more clearly. 
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" Do you know, I think there is some private 
understanding between Louisa Grant and your 
uncle." 

"Do you — why?" said Astley, relieved 
and disappointed, in the same moment. 

" I found them sitting together in the 
morning ; and there was something in their 
manners, when I interrupted them, which 
struck and surprised me; and afterwards, 
what made me think much more about 
it, they both said the same sort of things to 
me. 

" What sort of things ?" inquired he, with 
interest. 

" Oh ! never mind the sort of things ; they 
were hints, insinuations, and covert accusa- 
tions, against a — a — friend of mine ; and, as 
they were not anything real, decided, and tan- 
gible, and were so much in the same tone, I 
thought it rather an odd coincidence, if it 
was not planned beforehand." 

d 3 
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u And did you believe them, Flora ?" said 
he, partly guessing their nature. 

" Believe them ! no, not I. I am not 
addicted to believing wrong things of those 
I like, wthout proof. I said all I could to 
disprove them, and unhesitatingly denied the 
whole. But that each should invent these 
things, appeared to me incredible." 

" Who do you suppose did ?" demanded 
Astley. 

" Oh, Louisa Grant ! I have no doubt she 
used her imagination, and prompted your 
uncle." 

" And why — what motive could she have, 
in your opinion ?" inquired he again. 

"Well, I will tell you all; sit down on 
this tree, with me, and I will explain every- 
thing." They seated themselves side by side ; 
and Flora, determining to be perfectly open, 
as the best chance of being of use to Astley, 
told him what she had heard from Louisa, 
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what from bis uncle, and what she believed to 
be the motive for raising such reports. 

There was a glow of indignation on his 
cheek, and a sparkle in his eye, as he listened 
to the slanderous insinuations against his cha- 
racter which Flora remarked, but which she 
did not assign to the right motive. He was 
not so much moved that such charges should be 
made at all, as that they should be made to her. 

She could not, of course, repeat the accu- 
sation of interested motives in seeking her 
hand ; but she glanced at the charge of court- 
ing his uncle for his wealth, although that 
was one which only Louisa had made, and 
which Mr. Boyle had not repeated. Their 
motive, or, rather, Miss Grant's motive, was 
obvious ; she would not ascribe sinister views 
to his uncle ; but she was sure that the lady 
wished to divide the two relatives, and profit 
herself by the disunion. " In fact, she intends," 
said Flora, " to become Mrs. Boyle, and leave 
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you disappointed of all the hopes your uncle 
used to hold out to you." 

As this was not entirely a new idea to 
Astley, he bore the shock better, perhaps, than 
Flora had expected ; finding secret, but very 
material consolation, in the recollection of 
certain little expressions of esteem and trust, 
which his companion had allowed to escape 
her lips. He told Flora, in confidence, that 
this was not the first hint he had received of 
his uncle's and Miss Grant's intentions, but 
that it was quite impossible for him to inter- 
fere in any way. Perhaps, the marriage might 
never take place; and, if it did, possibly it might 
turn out for his uncle's comfort and happiness. 

Flora put in a demurrer to this idea : she 
could not believe that Miss Grant could ever 
contribute to any one's happiness, except her 
own. However, Astley told her she was a 
prejudiced and uncharitable girl, in something 
of his old tone and manner of finding fault 
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with her ; a remark which brought back the 
playful, saucy smile and merry response, once 
the usual attendant of their conversations. 

He became serious again, however, when 
he attempted to point out to her, how impro- 
per it would be for him to exert any influence, 
if he had it, to prevent his uncle's marriage. 
He must allow things to take their own course, 
though he could not deny that it would be 
a disappointment to him, should this event 
really occur. 

" But," added he, " if you do not believe 
the insinuations to my discredit, Flora, I think 
I can bear them better ; and I shall trust to 
time and circumstances to clear my character 
in my uncle's eyes. He cannot always go on 
thinking things just contrary to truth." 

" Well ! I promise you, that as long as I 
think so ill of Louisa Grant as I do, I will not 
credit her slanders ; but when I am able to 
adopt your view of her character, and suppose 
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her amiable and well-intentioned, I shall, of 
course, begin to alter my opinion of you. 
Will that satisfy you?" 

" You could not, I suppose, manage to think 
pretty well of us both ; if you could — " 

" If I could, we must all three be extremely 
different from what we are. No, no, Astley ! 
I have known you to little purpose, if I can 
be influenced against you by the first vague 
charge ; and, although I have no doubt you 
have plenty of faults, (one of them being a 
great love of tyrannizing over me,) I don't 
think Louisa has hit upon them yet. They are 
beyond her comprehension and fancy." 

Steps were heard coming down the lane, 
and Flora, not wishing to be caught in such a 
lover-like situation, as seated side by side with 
Astley, rose and advanced to meet them, with 
a degree of shame-faced consciousness, which, 
half a year ago, she would not have manifested. 
It was all thrown away, however, on the indi- 
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viduals they met, who turned out to be nobody 
more interesting than a middle-aged man and 
a little girl, apparently returning from evening 
service ; so Flora relaxed her steps, and they 
soon fell into their former sauntering pace 
again. 

" You don't mean to say," observed she, 
suddenly breaking a silence of some minute's 
duration, " that you would consider, if Louisa 
marries your uncle, she can be actuated by the 
smallest degree of right feeling ; by anything, 
in short, except the most entirely mercenary 
motives." 

" Perhaps, that is a question, Flora, which I 
do not feel called on to decide," answered 
Astley, pulling a long tress of honey-suckle out 
of the hedge beside him, as he spoke. 

" I know what you mean ; that is just like 
you. But, Astley, right is right, and wrong 
is wrong ; and there are such things as delicacy 
and affection, and disinterestedness in the 
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world," was Flora's answer, in rather an indig- 
nant tone. 

" Indisputable truisms, Flora," was his 
quiet answer. 

" And when we see them, we cannot help 
recognizing these things, and censuring or 
praising them accordingly," persisted she. 
He was silent, and she, still thinking only 
of Miss Grant and her offences, continued, 
" Astley, although he is your uncle, I cannot 
help seeing that he is not a person who would 
naturally be attractive to a gay woman. If 
he were not rich, she would not speak to him ; 
then she is mercenary — then she is con- 
temptible; and then I may safely consider 
she will not make him happy or respect- 
able." 

" You forget, Flora, that we are not sure she 
means to try. The marriage is a mere suppo- 
sition ; and, supposing it true, she may be 
actuated by better motives than you attribute. 
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It is hard to condemn her, only because she is 
going to marry a rich man/' 

" I should find it much harder to justify a 
mercenary marriage," replied Flora; and 
then added saucily : " if it were not for the 
love of contradicting me, I believe you would 
say so too ; it is your old perverseness which 
makes you talk now." 

"You do me justice, I trust, in one 
respect — I may be perverse, but I hope I am 
not mercenary ; all I say now, is, that we 
have not proved Miss Grant to be so," 
replied he. 

" At all events, you are much more cha- 
ritable than she is, Astley," replied Flora, 
warmly, "she insinuated much more than 
that to your disadvantage." 

She regretted her speech the moment 
she had uttered it, but it was very little use 
to regret ; that was often the case with Flora ; 
she was thoughtless and hasty. She stole 
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a glance at him to see what effect her words 
produced. She saw the colour mount to his 
face, even to his temples ; but he was silent, 
and she could only judge of his emotion by 
the hurried way in which he switched off 
the heads of the brambles and thistles which 
protruded from the hedge. 

They walked on some way in silence. 
At length, he said, more impatiently than he 
often spoke : 

" I wish everybody would confine their re- 
marks to their own concerns." 

" Meaning me," suggested Flora, laughing 
a little at his air of discomposure. 

"You, of course," replied he, smiling at 
himself, " I always employ inuendoes when 
addressing you. How tired you look, Flora, 
do take my arm." And they finished their 
walk in a most comfortable and friendly 
manner. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hopes, what are they ? Beads of morning 
Strung on slender blades of grass ; 

Or a spider's web adorning 
In a straight and treacherous pass. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Among the many gentlemen who were at 
various times residents under the same roof 
with my hero at Malvern, there were few with 
whom he was not in some degree a favourite. 
Doctors, soldiers, and lawyers, brewers, ba- 
ronets, and clergymen, all agreed in liking 
Astley Boyle, and in wishing him well. His 
cheerful manners, open courtesy, and gentle- 
manly feelings, had won a larger and more 
universal esteem amongst the other inmates 
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than is often conceded to one individual ; and 
several of these, from friendly feeling towards 
the nephew, bad tried to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of his uncle also. But here few were 
successful. * It was not easy to be more 
reserved and uncommunicative than Mr. 
Boyle senior; although his manners, when 
even addressed, were studiously courteous, or 
guardedly polite. 

There were various opinions entertained re- 
specting this uncle, which did not reach Astley's 
ear ; and many jokes which would not probably 
have gratified him had he been aware of their 
circulation. One notion was, that Mr. Boyle 
had been a bushranger, and had made his for- 
tune at other people's expense ; another popular 
idea was, that he must have been a convict, and 
enjoyed the advantage of a free passage to the 
colonies in former times. These fancies arose 
entirely from his uncomfortably shy manners, 
which, along with his unwillingness to look any 
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one in the face, gave a notion that he was really 
ashamed of himself. 

When it became apparent to more than Mr. 
Clarke's perceptions, that Miss Grant was 
making, what the gentleman agreed in de- 
nominating " a dead set at the rich bachelor," 
parties were divided, both as to the fact, and 
the chances of a favourable result. Every- 
body was sorry that Astley should lose the 
succession to a handsome fortune ; but they 
were rather pleased than otherwise to think 
that, if the old man would do so unwise a thing, 
he should, at the same time, secure so small a 
probability of domestic happiness. Among the 
number of lookers-on was one, however, who 
thought he saw farther, and guessed more 
than the others. This was a certain Mr. 
Allen, an extremely acute and clever lawyer. 
This gentleman, accustomed by his profession 
to look much on the bad side of human nature, 
and rather fond than not, of tracing passions 
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and crimes to their sources, had his attention 
roused and fixed on Mr. Boyle by some chance 
observations. At first, he contemplated with 
amusement the evident schemes of Miss Grant; 
then he wondered that any man should so 
easily fall into them ; and finally, he decided 
from his own observations that, if the lady was 
willing to be wooed, the gentleman was prompt 
to meet her advances, and that there was a very 
good understanding established between the 
couple. 

He now became extremely curious to know 
what attractions there could be for such a man 
in the lady of his choice. Rather incredulous 
on the subject of the tender passion as existing 
apart from motives of interest, convenience, or 
expediency, he never for a momeut took it for 
granted that Mr. Boyle had fallen in love 
with Miss Grant ; but in his speculations, he 
imagined a variety of other causes as the pro- 
bable motive. The lady was handsome, 
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fashionable, and of good family. She had 
an uncle a baronet, was second cousin to a 
peer, and had a brother who had the credit 
of being heir to a large fortune, to be be- 
queathed to him by some elderly relative. 
All these were advantages which might, 
perhaps, have weight with the old settler; 
he might expect to rise into good society by 
her means, and with his wealth, they might 
acquire importance and secure consideration. 

Her advantages were obvious ; she was poor, 
and had already tried her fortune in the great 
world, both of London and Paris, but without 
success, for at least ten seasons. For as many 
years had she paid autumnal visits to the houses 
of her friends in the country, and helped to en- 
liven shooting parties, assisted at pic-nics, and 
aided in charades and private theatricals. No 
wonder that she now was prepared to take 
the chance before her, and eagerly caught at 
the gilded bait which Mr. Boyle held out, 
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under the full impression that she was the 
real angler, and he the victim. 

But the closer Mr. Allen watched, the more 
suspicious he became that in this case, each 
party was playing a double game. Professional 
feeling urged him on, whilst long habit as- 
sisted him in his endeavours to unmask the 
intrigue which he suspected. 

He entered into conversation with Mr. 
Boyle, and made various inquiries about the 
country from which he came, under the plea 
of entertaining thoughts of establishing one 
of his sons in Australia. Then he asked ques- 
tions about his voyage home, and obtained 
all the information he could extract relative 
to the ships he had been in, and the passengers 
who had sailed with him. Mr. Boyle told him, 
but not very readily, that he had been so ill on 
the voyage, as to be obliged to land at the 
Cape, and that, in consequence, he had scarcely 
any acquaintance on board the ship which had 
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brought him from Melbourne ; he was almost 
entirely confined to his cabin, saw none of 
the passengers, and hardly knew their names. 
At Cape Town, he stated, he had recovered 
his health, and after two months delay, had 
proceeded on his voyage, although stillina state 
which made quiet and silence pleasanter to 
him than the noise of a crowded vessel. He had, 
therefore, selected a ship which had only two 
other passengers on board,who were, like him- 
self, settlers returning to their native country. 

Mr. Allen listened, reflected, and inquired 
farther about his residence at Cape Town, but 
did not obtain much more information. 

After patient watching, consideration, and 
investigation, he formed his own opinion, and 
determined to speak to Astley on the subject. 
He began with due caution to question him, 
as to what he knew of his uncle's history whilst 
abroad, and found that up to the time of his 
arrival at the Cape, Mr. Boyle had constantly 
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written to his nephew in England, sending a 
very clear and minute account of his plans, 
proceedings, and successes. He had sold his 
land before embarking, at a most advantageous 
price, the money he had received for it, Astley 
believed he had himself brought home ; but, 
previous to this, he had transmitted large sums 
to England, some of which had been invested 
in the funds, some in very profitable mort- 
gages, by the express direction of the owner. 

Astley had heard from his uncle, a few 
days before he had embarked at Melbourne, 
on board " the Northern Queen," when Mr. 
Boyle had written, in high spirits, of the 
prospect before him, and had indulged in joy- 
ful anticipations of their soon being settled in 
England together. From the Cape, he had 
heard again — a few hasty and tremulous lines, 
stating that he was very ill, and had landed 
there in hopes of recovering his health. 

Then came an anxious interval of suspense, 
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lasting nearly two months, followed by a letter 
stating that he had recovered, and would re- 
turn in the first ship that touched at the Cape, 
whose accommodations suited him; and he 
had eventually arrived in a brig called " the 
Harris," which he had preferred to one of the 
regular packets. 

Mr. Allen listening attentively, imagined he 
discovered one or two discrepancies between 
the uncle's and the nephew's statements, which 
were in favour of the suspicions he secretly 
entertained. 

He tried to discover whether the old man 
was at all like what his nephew had expected 
to find him ; and, although Astley was cautious 
in his answers, Mr. Allen thought he could 
trace mortification and disappointment in his 
tone. 

That Mr. Boyle's plans, wishes, and reso- 
lutions, had completely altered, since his return 
to England, Astley was forced to admit ; and 
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these changes, so far as the young man could 
perceive, were not easily to be accounted for. 
His intention of trying to repurchase the land 
which had formerly belonged to the family, 
and settling on the old property, had never 
been mentioned by him. Perhaps he had 
discovered the thing was impossible; and 
vexation at his favourite project being defeated, 
might keep him silent on the topic. Perhaps, 
since he had arrived in England, the scheme 
had assumed a more chimerical aspect, and 
he had learned to be ashamed of the fancies 
which had pleased his exile. 

That he did not like to be questioned on 
the subject, Astley had early discovered ; to 
himself he gave abrupt and discouraging re- 
plies ; to Flora Denys, vague and unsatisfactory 
evasions. On all topics connected with his 
boyhood, and family connections, he was 
completely silent ; and, though asking much of 
Astley,he had communicated nothing in return; 
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nothing of his family reminiscences ; nothing 
of his future plans. There had been a great 
deal to settle with his bankers ; but Mr. Frank 
Denys having accompanied him there, the 
first visit he had paid, before Astley's arrival 
in London, he had never required his ne- 
phew's company ; and all that had been done 
had been transacted privately. ' 

Very cautiously, Mr. Allen ventured to sug- 
gest to Astley the idea he had himself adopted. 

What this was, it is not now necessary to 
describe; the result alone need be stated. 
After much discussion and hesitation, Astley 
agreed to act on his friend's suggestions, and 
follow his advice, which had this agreeable 
quality, that, if it could not do good, it could, 
at least, do no harm. Such was the .argument 
of Mr. Allen, although Astley, who had other 
views in his mind, and other hopes beside those 
connected with his uncle's promises, was not 
very willing to fallin with thelawyer'sproposals. 
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The whole thing, indeed, involved a great 
sacrifice ; for Mr. Allen wished him to return 
immediately to London, and leave Mr. Boyle 
and Miss Grant, at least for the present, in 
undisturbed enjoyment of each other's society. 
That a marriage between his uncle and this 
lady was very undesirable ; and that he should 
do what he could, consistently with upright 
and honourable conduct to prevent it, both 
gentlemen agreed ; but Astley felt it hard to 
sacrifice Flora's society at this moment ; and 
had, besides, other reasons for his reluctance. 
But Mr. Allen's eloquence at length convinced 
him that it was the only prudent step to take, 
and the one most desirable for the welfare of 
all parties. 

This conversation took place in the course 
of Monday forenoon, and Astley having 
made up his* mind, determined to seek his 
Uncle, and announce his resolution of quitting 
Malvern, intending, at the same time, if 
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possible, to obtain some definite idea as to 
whether he had anything to expect from his 
Uncle's liberality. 

It was a delicate topic, and the young man 
hesitated how to begin after he had joined 
him in the garden, where he was walking ; 
but the beginning was made for him by the 
old gentleman abruptly asking whether he 
intended to spend all his life sauntering about 
in idleness, and following no useful or honor- 
able profession. 

Astley replied that there was no one who 
could regret the want of a profession more 
than he did. 

"And. why not? what kept you idle, 
Astley; was it that you were depending on 
me ? Find something to do by all means, 
work as I have done, and be rich. What 
else have you to look to ?" 

" My dear Uncle, the kindness you have 
shewn me, the promises made me — I had 
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been led to hope that you — " said Astley sur- 
prised and hesitating. 

" That I should provide for you, I suppose. 
Well, if I could I would ; but then I must 
see you do something for yourself. Then I, 
wiD help you. Go and work." 

" I will try, but you must remember, Sir, 
you wished me to be disengaged, to assist 
you in taking care of the estate you were 
intending at one time to purchase. The 
family property of which you thought so 
much !" 

" Family property — family fiddlestick— I 
am not going to purchase any family property. 
I am not going to settle in this detestable Eng- 
land of yours, amongst all your sneering gentle- 
men, and fine upstart lords and baronets. I 
shall go to a free country, where no one can 
say that he is grander than me. I shall go 
to America, and establish myself there. That's 
what I intend to do, my boy, and so I advise 
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you to look out for yourself, and not trust to 
me any more." 

" Areyou really thinkingof going to America, 
Sir ?" replied Astley, who was every moment 
becoming more and more convinced of the 
force of Mr. Allen's recommendations. 

" Aye indeed, am 1 ; but not alone, 1 have 
had enough of solitude and hard work. I am 
going to take a wife, Astley, my fine fellow, 
and begin life on a new lease altogether. So 
you see, that being the case, I shall not require 
any more dutiful attentions from my nephew, 
but recommend you to do for yourself, as I 
shall set you an example." 

" And am I then to understand, Sir, that I 
have nothing to look for from yon?" said 
Astley, almost feeling it a relief that this point 
was at last settled. 

" Exactly — exactly \ you see I would help 
you if I could ; but a wife, Astley, that takes 
money, and I cannot give and keep it too. I 
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am not nearly so rich as you have fancied, I be- 
lieve, and I cannot help you at my own expense." 

" Very well, Sir, only I wish I had known 
this earlier." 

" But now, nephew, I recommend you to 
make your fortune by marrying at once ; there's 
that Miss Denys, after whom you are always 
hankering, why don't you propose to her ?" 

Astley was silent. 

" I say, there's her fortune, why don't you 
secure that ? Is not that your object ?" 

" No, Sir, I should despise myself, and she 
would do the same, if 1 could seek a woman's 
hand only for her fortune," replied, Astley, 
with some agitation. 

"Why you do not mean to deny that that 
has been your aim for this great while, did you 
not follow her to Malvern to make love to her, 
and secure her property ?" 

" Certainly not, Sir," replied Astley, un- 
willingly speaking. "Had my fortune been 
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equal with hers, I might have sought her ; 
but I do not think I can be said to have 
made love to her, either at Malvern or else- 
where." 

"On your honour, now, do you mean to 
say that you are not intending to propose to 
her, the first convenient opportunity ?" 

" So far from it, I intend almost imme- 
diately to leave Malvern, and I trust my 
absence will prove my words to be true/' 

"And why not propose to her, you can 
but be refused." 

"I have reason to know, Sir, that her guardian 
would, under present circumstances, decidedly 
object to the match," replied Astley, speaking 
with a desperate effort, and divided between 
old feelings and new hopes. 

At this juncture, they were joined by Louisa 
Grant, who came forward, looking amiably 
modest and tender. Astley wished to escape, 
but his uncle desired him to stav, and then 
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turning to the lady, said, " I have been telling 
my nephew here, our plans for the future, 
Miss Grant, and talking over his a little. I 
think you will be surprised to hear that he is 
to go away immediately." 

Astley's impulse, at the moment, was to 
remonstrate against Louisa being admitted to 
share his confidence. Then he remembered 
that what was not told now, would surely be 
made known at some other time; and he 
thought, perhaps, the best way to prevent 
mischief, would be to hear how his words 
were reported. 

Louisa looked steadily at him, and observ- 
ed, that perhaps the best thing he could do 
would be to go away. It was no use remain- 
ing trying for forbidden fruit. 

Old Mr. Boyle observed, that they had been 
mistaken in what they supposed to be his 
object. It appeared, from his own account, 
he had no design, no wish whatever, to find 
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a bride here for himself; apparently, he had 
other views. 

Miss Grant replied, she was glad of it ; she 
hated mercenary speculations, and money- 
hunters ; but if that was the case he -had 
better go, for his presence might give rise to 
expectation, which would be injurious to the 
heiress herself. 

Swelling with silent anger at the tone of 
Miss Grant's remarks, Astley could hardly 
command himself enough to reply — he meant 
to go to-morrow. 

" The fair heiress herself, and her mother/' 
continued Louisa, " entertain rather exalted 
notions of her claims. They talk of securing 
a peeress's coronet for her ; and, only yester- 
day, were speculating in my hearing on what 
rank they might expect." 

Astley contented himself with a silent sen- 
timent of intense scorn and indignation. 

" And Flora herself," continued Louisa, 
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watching the success of her words, " asserted 
that she had been careful never to commit 
herself, so as to interfere with her ambitious 
projects. Indeed, I* do not so much wonder 
at her, Mr. Astley. Great excuses are to be 
made for one circumstanced as she has been. 
Nursed on flattery from childhood, and sur- 
rounded by all which can prompt vanity, and 
excite pride of station. She ought to marry 
a rich man. Her notions are too extravagant, 
her habits too selfish, her ideas too liberal 
ever to bear to be cramped in money matters. 
No — no ! it would be a bad speculation for a 
poor man to marry her." 

Astley continued silent. Presently, Louisa 
wenton, "So you are going away? To London?" 
" Yes — to London. To my father's." 
" Ah ! Perhaps you will be so good as not 
to mention there, or, indeed, anywhere, for the 
present, the circumstance, the engagement, 
between your uncle and myself. I do not wish 
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it to be talked of just yet It is so recent, and 
I feel a delicacy. It was mentioned to you 
in confidence !" 

To this request, Astley readily agreed. He 
had no inclination to circulate the report of a 
marriage, which he yet hoped might never take 
place. Every word uttered by either party made 
him more eager to take the means, and adopt the 
expedient which Mr. Allen had pointed out as 
perhaps within his power ; and since that gen- 
tleman's observations had opened his eyes, he 
saw everything, connected with this engage- 
ment in a new light. He remarked gravely 
that, at such an early stage in their proceedings, 
he could easily understand that it would be un- 
pleasant to have the subject a matter of public 
discussion ; he strongly felt the propriety of 
silence, and readily promised to observe it. It 
must be impossible indeed for their plans to be 
sufficiently fixed for it to be worth talking about. 

Louisa then confided to him what their pro- 
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jects were, laughing at the notion that the time 
had been too short to arrange the preliminaries. 

Neither she nor Mr. Boyle, she said, wished 
for any delay. They had soon come to an 
understanding ; and it was not the habit of 
either to throw away days in idle indecision. 
Mr. Boyle had already given instructions to a 
Worcester attorney to prepare the settlements ; 
and they trusted that three weeks, or perhaps 
less, would see them on their way across the 
Atlantic. 

Astley was somewhat startled at hearing 
what rapid measures they contemplated, al- 
though the American trip had heen previously 
mentioned by Mr. Boyle. He had not imagined 
that they could have arrived at such definite 
resolutions, and saw at once, that, if anything 
was to be done, in the way which his friend had 
had suggested, it was necessary for him to be 
as alert in his own movements, as the couple 
before him had been in their decisions. 
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Louisa's tone of triumph, as she detailed 
their intentions, would have been most offensive 
to him, but for the secret views he entertained. 
He could forgive the petty malice of a woman 
whom he believed likely to meet with a severe 
disappointment, and the air with which she 
gloried in the arrangements which she knew 
must be a downfall to all his own previous 
expectations, ceased to vex him when he con- 
sidered the blow which was probably awaiting 
her. He even pitied her : the more he heard, 
and the better he understood what was before 
her, the more he became convinced that it 
would be as much for her interest and eventual 
benefit, as for his own, that he should meet 
with success in his new undertaking. 

The consciousness of secret views, and in- 
tentions which the others would have con- 
sidered hostile, gave a degree of stiffness and 
reserve to his manner, which he could not 
shake off. All secresy and appearance of 
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underhand dealing were repulsive to him, 
and necessary as he knew it to be for the 
welfare of those most concerned, to learn 
their plans and wishes, he yet felt •himself 
something of a spy, and could not assume 
the air of free and natural interest in her 
revelations, which he believed he ought to wear. 
It did very well as it was ; Louisa attributed 
his constraint and uneasiness to irritation and 
disappointment at his Uncle's plans. Severe 
mortification she never doubted he must feel ; 
to see the fortune he had been so long ex- 
pecting, slipping from his grasp; and the 
more his vexation was apparent, the greater 
was her pleasure in the triumph. That she 
should secure what he had wished for, was an 
addition to the satisfaction of riches which 
doubled the value of possession. He had 
been cold and ungracious; he had slighted 
her and preferred another ; now she had her 
revenge; she was not only leaving him to 
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comparative poverty, but she began to see 
that his prospects were otherwise darkening. 

His pretensions to flora had probably de- 
pended on the chance of his inheriting an 
equal fortune. This was now at an end, and 
Louisa entertained notions of her own in that 
respect, which she trusted would complete his 
defeat, and wrest from him the heiress as well 
as the heir-ship. It was for this very purpose 
she had urged Mr. Boyle to put the question 
directly to him as to what his intentions were, 
well knowing that in a state of uncertainty such 
as she believed him to feel, he would probably 
deny entertaining any idea of addressing Miss 
Denys. From this arose a double advantage. 
Astley would be forced to quit the field ; and 
his declarations would be turned immediately 
to the furtherance of her own hopes and wishes. 

The result had answered her expectations, 
and everything was so far prosperous for her. 
Astley retiring in mortification, would leave 
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Flora in uncertainty, and perplexity, to struggle 
with wounded feelings which maidenly pride 
would lead her to conceal at any risk. This 
was the state of mind most favourable to 
Louisa's plans, and by this she prepared to 
profit, so soon as all minor circumstances 
could be arranged in the way she desired. 

Louisa Grant sat down in her own room 
to contemplate her future, and arrange her 
present plans, with a strong feeling of self- 
gratulation, and only a little repugnance to 
the man she was to call her husband. 

She could have wished him younger, more 
gentlemanlike, more refined ; but on the side 
of liberality, there was nothing to desire. In 
America, his manners would, perhaps, be 
less remarkable, and before they returned to 
England, she might have polished and im- 
proved him exceedingly. 

She took a pen and sheet of paper, and 
wrote as follows : 
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" My dear Norman, 
11 Your letter, with the announcement of 
your projected visit, has just reached me — I 
am so glad. I want you very much. I do 
not like to say too much of the temptations 
of this place, but I really believe the heiress 
is all I told you; perverse as you are on 
such points usually, you will not be able to 
help liking her. Only I know you so well, 
that I have my doubts still as to whether you 
will ever entertain a serious matrimonial pro- 
ject. My dear brother, do be steady 1 Miss 
Denys has everything to recommend her, 
and you may be sure that my wish to see you 
happy, would make me cautious what sort 
of woman I proposed as a wife. Money 
alone would never influence me; good tem- 
per, beauty, fashion, and health, are all united 
in this lady, and the money will be entirely 
hers, in little less than six months. She 
has the most easy of guardians, I believe ; 
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and her mother is the quietest and most 
harmless of old ladies. What more can you 
desire? Come, then, seriously prepared to 
profit by a concatenation of happy circum- 
stances, which you cannot expect to meet 
again. The time, the place, the opportunity, 
are all favourable. Be serious for once, and 
be quick. I shall expect you on Wednesday 
evening, and till then, shall reserve all more 
important news, instead of putting it in a 
postscript, as you generally do. 

" Your affectionate, and only sister, 
"Louisa H. Grant." 

Such was the letter she dispatched to her 
only brother, Norman Grant, and as he was 
one of those gentlemen whose legal business 
never detains them when they have more 
amusing pursuits in hand, or in prospect, 
she had every hope it would be answered in 
person. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Duty, like a strict preceptor, 

Sometimes frowns, or seems to frown ; 

Chosje her thistle for thy sceptre, 
While thy brow youth's roses crown. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Astley had more thoughts in his head, 
dilemmas in his mind, and difficulties in his 
path, than he felt inclined to communicate to 
Mr. Allen. To leave Flora thus abruptly, 
without being able to give any explanation of 
his motives, ' or any notion when he should 
return, was naturally very painful to him ; the 
more so, because he had a foreboding that his 
absence might be misrepresented to her, and 
turned to his disadvantage. Although he knew 
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that his object was perfectly justifiable, and that 
success might re-open the fair prospects he had 
recently feared he must renounce, he yet ap- 
prehended that the cost would, after all, ex- 
ceed the value of the advantage to be at- 
tained. No success could compensate for los- 
ing Floral good opinion, and he feared to 
hazard this by quitting her now. Would she 
not naturally accuse him of trifling with her 
feelings and affections, if it was true that his 
past conduct had given rise to the idea that 
he was trying to win them ? And there was 
Louisa Grant for ever at hand to suggest such 
impressions, and to increase their force. 

He resolved to apply to Mrs. Newton, ask 
her advice, and seek her sympathy. He had 
been accustomed all his life to 'female confi- 
dence, till it became a matter of necessity with 
him, and since he dared not speak to Flora 
himself, he hoped it would do some good, if 
he explained some of his difficulties to one who 
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was her most intimate friend. She might keep 
watch for him in his absence, and counteract, 
by her influence, the machinations of Miss 
Grant. 

" You can have no idea," said he, " of the 
state of perplexity in Which I am, nor the un- 
easiness with which I shall leave this house. 
I hardly know whether I am most to be blamed 
for having stayed so long, or pitied for being 
obliged to go now. I wish you could help me 
out of my puzzle, Mrs. Newton." 

" I wish I could ; but, to say the truth, you 

puzzle me, Mr. Boyle." 

" How?" said he, looking inquiringly at her. 

« 
" By your dubious conduct. Why not walk 

on straight to your wishes ; your path seems 

plain enough to my judgment." 

"No, there are obstacles— rocks a-head, 
which you do not see," was his reply. 

" Well, then, I will not be pilot, without 
knowledge or chart to guide me." 

VOL. II. f 
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" Oh, but do listen," cried he, eagerly, " I 
am obliged to go up to London to-morrow 
about private affairs, will you, when I am gone, 
defend my character to Flora, if she should 
(which I don't think she will) really doubt my 
good intentions." 

" Indeed, I will do no such thing. How do 
I know what your character is. I only see 
that you do not know your own mind for two 
days together." 

" I know my own mind well enough, Mrs. 
Newton, though there are plenty of changes 
in it on some points, they are not the changes 
you impute to me. It is my own fortune 
that I don't know — and it is that — " 

" I should have thought Flora had enough 
for you both." 

" That is precisely the reason which keeps 
me dumb." 

" Then why stay here, making love to her? 
I don't think that right." 
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" I don't make love." 

"Well, then, I don't know what love 
is." 

" Then you will not stand my friend ; to 
whom shall I trust?" Astley looked so 
wretched that the lady could hardly forbear 
smiling. 

" Trust to yourself, Mr. Boyle, put it to the 
touch, and win or lose it all." 

" You don't understand. Mr. Frank Denys, 
who is her guardian, has prohibited that for 
the present." 

" Then I must say, Mr. Frank Denys acts 
most imprudently, in allowing you to be so 
constantly together. What else could he 
expect, but that you should fall in love ?" 

" I begin to think so, too ; yet I wish you 
knew him ; you would not think so ill of 
him. It is not that he minded our falling in 
love, as you say, but he wanted me to have 
an independence first; in fact, you see, we 
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had looked forward to my uncle's coming 
home — and now — " 

" Well, now, will he not consent ?" 

" He will do nothing for me — and so my 
expectations have ended in nothing. I am 
completely flung." 

Mrs. Newton was silent. 

" Then, they neither of them can bear me ; 
I know that ; and are constantly insinuating 
things to my discredit." 

" May I ask, who are the they — Mrs. and 
Miss Denys, your father, your uncle, or who ?" 

"I beg your pardon; I am not very 
coherent — Mr. Boyle, and Miss Grant, 
who alternately endeavour to prejudice Flora 
against me." 

"Why?" 

"I am sure I cannot tell, except from 
pure dislike of me." 

" Miss Grant has a brother who is coming 
here ; one whom she talks a great deal about." 
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" No— has she really !" exclaimed Astley, 
quite startled at this information; "what 
sort of person is he, do you know ?" 

" Only from her descriptions, from which 
I gather, that he is an Antinous in beauty, 
a Sheridan in wit, a compendium of fashion- 
able accomplishments, and a walking adver- 
tisement of his tailor's abilities." 

" I wish he had come before I left, that I 
might have seen him." 

" Would that have conduced to your com- 
fort ?" inquired Mrs. Newton, smiling. 

"I thought you would have pitied me, 
Mrs. Newton." 

" To tell you the truth, I fancied men did 
not like pity ; but, if it will be any consola- 
tion, I will say that I am sorry for your di- 
lemma. However, I never knew any affaire 
de cceur which had not its little difficulties 
and doubts ; and I am not sure whether you 
would be so happy, if you could go up straight 
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to Miss Denys, and tell her your mind, and 
hear hers in return." 

Astley only shook his head. 

" If you really cannot do this, you must do 
the next best thing, Mr. Boyle/ 9 continued she. 

"What is that?" 

" Go cheerfully about your duty. May I 
speak seriously ?" 

" Pray do !" 

" Then leave off wishing to do two things 
at once. If business calls you to London, go 
about it like a man. If honour forbids your 
speaking to her first, be silent bravely. Don't 
lose all the good of the sacrifice to duty, by 
repining and complaint. Trust and go for- 
ward. Who knows but that after all, the 
journey from which you shrink, may be 
the means of clearing up your difficulties. 
And if you lose her in the path of duty, still 
trust and go forward. There is a higher re- 
ward than gratified wishes; this, as I need 
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hardly tell you, is a clear conscience. And 
believe one who speaks from experience, Mr. 
Boyle, look onwards and upwards, and then 
domestic happiness, worldly prosperity, life's 
best and dearest ties may be renounced with 
a calm heart. It is the lingering look behind, 
the fond but weak retrospect of what we are 
called on to renounce, which embitters the 
present, and makes us shrink from the future. 
Love and trust point onwards, and bid us pro- 
ceed in cheerful hope ; indecision turns to 
gaze back to what is lost, and good resolutions 
wither, and the warm heart of confidence too 
often dies within us in a moment/' 

" Thank you." 

" I think you understand me," said she, 
speaking in a more subdued tone. 

" I believe I do. That is your talisman, 
then, Mrs. Newton. Look onward and up- 
ward." 

" It does not do to speak of myself," replied 
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she in a slightly faltering voice, " but you may, 
perhaps, know that I have bought the right 
to advise dearly : and I do often long when I 
see young people thinking more of securing 
present immediate happiness than of higher 
objects, to warn them from my own experi- 
ence, in which course they will find most last- 
ing good." 

" One naturally wishes to be happy." 

" Be happy by all means ; to be so, be up- 
right, honest, brave, trusting. To be pros- 
perous is a thing apart from being happy, and 
by no means necessarily conducive to it." 

" Ah ! that is true !" 

"Find out some work for the good of 
others ; you know man was not made to live 
alone, nor was he intended to sit down in con- 
tented idleness on a moderate income. If your 
present occupation is not to be making love 
to Miss Denys, find something else." 

" Oh ! I shall have occupation enough, 
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when I get to London, I told you I am going 
up on particular business." 

" Well then, go and do it with all your 
might, and don't be wishing yourself at Mal- 
vern all the while ; every time you allow an 
idle wish, you dull the edge of your zeal for 
necessary work." 

"If I had your resolution, Mrs. New- 
ton r 

" There again — that is precisely what I call 
an idle wish ; have it if you please, what should 
hinder you. There are two kinds of idle wishes, 
Mr. Boyle, one is to wish for what you cannot 
have : as for instance, if you desired my com- 
plexion, or my stature for yourself — he 
other is such as you just expressed ; merely 
wishing for what you might obtain, if you 
only took the trouble to exert yourself." 

" You are rather hard upon me, although I 
believe you are right." 

" Well ! to make up for it, tell me what 
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you fear, and what you wish, and I will see 
what I can do for you 1" 

" I knew you would. What I fear is, that 
my uncle and Miss Grant should misrepresent 
my absence to Flora. They know very well 
that my father objects to an engagement at 
present ; and I am afraid of their perverting 
facts, so as to make her suppose that I have 
no wishes, because I am forced to be silent. 
Could you do anything to prevent this ?" 

" I do not see that I could. If you may 
not speak for yourself, you cannot employ 
another to speak for you. I might, perhaps, 
venture to guarantee your general good prin- 
ciples, steadiness, and so forth, as far as I 
know ; but Miss Denys cannot want my 
assurances : she knows you much better her- 
self. If she saw and liked another person 
better, you could not wonder if she should 
accept that other. If, on the contrary, it 
should so happen, that she prefers her cousin 
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Astley, he may make the most of that prefer- 
ence at some future time.". 

" I believe you know very well !" 

" I wonder what you propose eventually to 
do. An idle man seems to me so miserable. 
I am used to see men work so hard ; real, 
actual work. What a pity you have not a 
profession I" 

" I often think so too. When I have settled 
the business I am going about, and see my 
way before me, I think I shall enter into part- 
nership with some great manufacturer, or 
embark in business of some kind, just to have 
real duties and tangible claims; some to 
depend on me — some to look up to me. I 
shall be much happier, I dare say, when I have 
not an hour I can call my own, or a day when 
I am my own master." 

" Not a bit, if you do it to be happy. Do 
it to be of use ; find out your talents, and 
employ them, because you ought, because you 
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hold them on trust, and must give an account ; 
and let the desire of happiness have no more 
to do with your work, than the wind that 
blows over you : your own earthly happiness 
I mean. Let it come or go, as it may be 
ordered. Trust it, as we ought to trust our 
weather — to a Higher Power, which, through 
heat and cold, fair and foul, rain or drought, 
brings it all to the best issue at last ! How 
little we think of the chills of spring, when 
enjoying the harvests of autumn !" 

" True, if the harvest is a good one ; but if 
we are disappointed there !" 

" We are not responsible for results ; to 
use the right means at the right time is all 
we can do. The question is not what we 
have done ; but why, and for what object ? 
But we need not go into this topic now. To 
return to the subject, from which we have 
strayed somewhat widely. One thing J pro- 
mise you, Mr. Boyle. If I have an oppor- 
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tunity, I will try to influence Flora's mind to 
the best of my ability. It may happen that 
she may come to me, if in any perplexity or 
distress ; and, without undertaking to speak 
in favour of you, or any other individual, I will, 
if I can, encourage her to follow what she knows 
and feels to be right. This must be enough 
for you. You cannot wish me to do more." 

" No, certainly not." 

" Trust and go forward ; and when we meet 
again, I hope I shall find you in a happier, be- 
cause more steadfast mind. There is no such 
misery as indecision. Nothing makes us so 
discontented as embracing an unpleasant duty 
with half a heart. Whilst the dullest and least 
interesting in appearance may become ennobled 
by the spirit in which it is done. Do you re- 
member what Sir Francis Head tells us of the 
pointsman on a certain line, whose only business 
it was to attend to the proper regulation of the 
switches, and whose only amusement was cul- 
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tivating a tiny flower-garden, and yet by giving 
his heart to his work, that man found interest 
and happiness in his employment. I often think 
of him when particularly dull and weary." 

" It is very good of you to interest yourself 
in my troubles, Mrs. Newton/' exclaimed 
Astley, suddenly. " How absurdly trifling 
they must seem to you, after all. It is too 
hard that you should have to listen to com- 
plaints, you who never make any yourself." 

" How do you know that ? Besides, it does me 
good. I am always obliged when any one comes 
to me in their troubles. You do not know 
what a relief it sometimes is to have a new set 
of ideas thrust on one. And when I give sage 
advice, such as I have been trying to instil into 
you, it is probably of a great deal more use to 
myself. It reminds me of rules which otherwise 
I might not think on, and convicts me of not 
living up to my own principles. It is always 
something to know that. And as to their being 
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trifling, I shall consider them so when I see you 
do the same. As long as circumstances make 
us unhappy, I apprehend they may justly be 
called troubles. As soon as we get to think them 
trifles ourselves, they will cease to disturb us." 

" Well, you are very good ; don't fancy your 
advice will be thrown away. I shall set about 
my work with more courage, trying to do as you 
say, ' trust and go forward/ " 

The post came in, and brought Astley a 
letter from his step-father, which was of some 
importance. Mr. Denys urged him to return 
to London immediately on business of a very 
pressing nature, which, however, he did not 
attempt to explain ; he begged him to say as 
little as possible to any one about it, and not 
to mention the contents of the letter to Mr. 
Boyle, further than that Mr. Denys wished to 
see his step-son on private affairs. This mys- 
terious hint set Astley considering deeply, and 
he could not help fancying that his step-father 
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had in some way begun to entertain suspi- 
cions, similar to those which at present en- 
grossed his mind. He determined to comply 
literally with the writer's request, and start 
for Worcester that evening, in time to catch 
the mail train to London. The sooner he was 
off the more easy he should feel, and the safer 
his various secrets would be. 

Accordingly he began his preparations, and 
when his portmanteau was packed, and his fly 
ordered, he proceeded to make his adieux to 
his various friends. 

Mr. Boyle gave him credit for excellent 
acting on the occasion. He highly applauded 
his resolution to go away, and hinted that he 
thought he had hit on a capital expedient to 
cover his retreat, and make his voluntary act 
appear a work of necessity. Astley allowed 
him to remain in the error which he had im- 
posed on himself, and took leave of him with 
quite enough embarrassment and uncomfort- 
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able feeling to convince Miss Grant that he 
was leaving Malvern in a very desponding 
frame of mind ; disappointed of his fortune, 
and despairing of the rich bride he had been 
trying for. Flora certainly was a good deal 
surprised when she first heard that her cousin 
was making so precipitate a retreat ; but she 
was not very uneasy. She knew that if Mr. 
Denys wanted him, Astley would consider it 
his first duty to wait on him; then she 
thought that, perhaps, when he was gone, Miss 
Grant might leave off all her malicious little 
inuendoes to his discredit, in which case she 
still hoped that his uncle would come round, 
and be good to him after all ; and, finally, 
she had an idea that, perhaps, when Astley 
was with her uncle, he might learn to know his 
own mind, and also decide on taking some posi- 
tive steps, by which she might be made to know 
it too. 

Astley had a final interview with Mr. Allen, 
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to whom he imparted his step-father's letter, 
and his own suspicions ; they appeared to the 
lawyer as possible, but he- did not think much 
of them. However, they arranged what his 
first steps were to be on arriving in London, 
and Mr. Allen promised to follow him in a 
day or two, and assist him in any way he 
could. Meantime, he should be on the watch 
whilst he remained, and learn everything 
which could bear on the point in question. 
But it occurred to him when he quitted Mal- 
vern, it would be as well to leave some one 
who could keep an eye on Mr. Boyle him- 
self, and let them know, should anything arise 
which might require their interference, facili- 
tate their progress, or threaten to disturb their 
plans. It had struck him that Mr. Clarke 
might, perhaps, be trusted, as he was a shrewd 
and quick-sighted individual, and yet one 
whose lively manners, and general off-hand 
way of talking, were not liable to excite sus- 
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picion. Mr. Men thought that already Mr. 
Clarke had begun to entertain strange ideas 
as to the character and conduct of the object 
of their interest ; he had once or twice uttered 
hints to Mr. Allen himself; and possibly, were 
he ignorant of the importance to be attached 
to secrecy, he might blunder out some truth 
which would be fatal to their wishes. This 
had better be averted, and his secrecy and co- 
operation secured by entire confidence. 

Astley agreed readily. He hoped the affair 
would be soon settled — the sooner the better. 
He was not lawyer enough to enjoy the pros- 
pect, before him. Finesse, manoeuvres, stra- 
tagem, artful policy, had no charms for him ; 
and he was half inclined to hate the whole 
business. It might be important — it was 
certainly disagreeable. 

Mr. Allen did not understand the turn of 
his mind; and Astley did not sympathize 
with Mr. Men. They parted, however, very 
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good friends; the lawyer left Astley about 
two miles on his road towards Worcester, and 
returned, on foot, to Malvern, where no one 
in the slightest degree suspected what had 
been his object, nor from whence he came ; 
not even Miss Grant having discovered that 
he had gone so far in the fly, which conveyed 
the traveller towards the Spetchley station. 

Astley Boyle's was the first of a series of 
departures occurring that week, to the great 
detriment of the party to which Flora and 
her mother belonged. Tuesday was fixed on, 
by two of the principal favourites, Mrs. Wood- 
bridge and Mr. Graham, for starting on their 
journey to Scotland. They were very much 
missed, and their absence was greatly deplored. 

The same day, Mr. Hamilton also quitted 
the establishment. Some people thought he 
went, on account of Mrs. Woodbridge ; others 
believed him to be a man unlikely to be in- 
fluenced by such a cause. He said, himself, 
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that he was going for a little rest and change, 
to make a small tour through some of the 
neighbouring counties, and down the Wye ; 
perhaps, he might cross into Devonshire ; he 
had not determined — and nobody knew, not 
even himself, what it depended on. He tried 
hard to persuade Clarke to accompany him ; 
but, for some occult reason, the latter gentle- 
man was immoveable. So Hamilton went 
his way alone. 

Tuesday morning, Mr. Allen also quitted 
the house ; but this occasioned little remark, 
and still less apparent regret. Some gentle- 
men, indeed, missed him at billiards; but 
then, there were others who took his place, 
and, in that constantly varying society, Mr. 
Allen had done nothing, in the opinion of 
most people, to warrant any observation on 
his departure. 

Flora was not in very good spirits; she 
missed Astley more than ever, and she greatly 
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regretted the breaking up of that pleasant 
little party which had been so lively last week. 
All she could do, was to talk about it to the 
few remaining members, who would listen ; 
but of these, Annie Carden did not form one. 
She was altered, had relapsed into shyness 
and silence, seldom speaking, except when 
forced to do so, and evidently shrinking from 
Flora's presence. 

Miss Denys did not know the reason why ; 
but Mrs. Newton guessed, and pitied her. 

Annie had sought Mrs. Newton, to obtain 
information which was essential to her happi- 



" Mrs. Newton, you know everybody very 
weD— do tell me on what terms are Mr. Boyle 
and Miss Denys. I really want to know. 9 ' 

" Pretty much the same terms as if they had 
actually been the cousins they call themselves," 
replied Mrs. Newton, not looking at the in- 
quirer's flushing cheek and eager eye. 
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" And nothing more." 

" Nothing more at present ; but you could 
hardly see so much of them, without guessing 
that it will not eventually stop there !" said 
Mrs. Newton, anxious to crush all hope in 
Annie's heart, and yet not daring to betray 
the confidence which had been placed in her 
by Astley. 

"Are you speaking from imagination, or cer- 
tainty ?" inquired Annie, eagerly. " Gossipping 
folks in this house always set them down as 
actually engaged ; but I never believed it" 

" No. I know they are not now engaged," 
replied Mrs. Newton, decisively. 

"I thought not. I always doubted there 
being even any attachment. It is the quiet 
fraternal affection, the natural result of circum- 
stances and education — not love, real, pas- 
sionate love !" 

. Mrs. Newton's silence testified her dissent 
from Miss Carden's opinion. 
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"Don't you think so?" inquired Annie, 
anxiously, and in a much less decided tone. 

" No, I cannot say that I do. I should 
have thought a little observation would have 
shown you that it certainly is no quiet frater- 
nal attachment, on his part. One has no right 
to speculate aloud on a young woman's feel- 
ings ; his, I apprehend to be evident enough." 

Annie was silent for some time ; then she 
observed, 

" It never seemed to me that Flora cared for 
him ; she likes talking to any gentleman ; she 
admits the attentions, of every one — Mr. 
Malone, or Mr. Hamilton, or Mr. Clarke, it's 
all one to her." 

" I do not think you are just to Miss Denys. 
I own she used to allow more latitude to Mr. 
Malone's flattery, than was, perhaps, quite pru- 
dent ; but it was not permitted to continue ; 
and for the others, Mr. Hamilton scarcely pays 
more attention to one woman than another ; 
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and as to Mr. Clarke — there I am sure she 
may be acquitted." 

" Oh, but, Mrs. Newton, if you had seen 
that day they took me to Leigh, she was going 
about, the whole time, with Mr. Hamilton ; 
and all his conversation was directed to her." 

"1 dare say. Ecclesiastical architecture 
is one of Mr. Hamilton's hobbies ; and, if he 
gets a good listener, he does not easily tire. 
It was the same with geology; they never 
thought of each other, only of their subject." 

" Then, you think her attached to Mr. 
Boyle." 

" My dear Miss Carden, excuse me for say- 
ing, that the less you talk about those two 
young people, the better. At least, don't ask 
me questions which I must not answer. Such 
speculations can serve no good purpose, 
should not be at all surprised, if Mrs. and Miss 
Denys were to follow Astley to London ; and 
then he would, perhaps, not return here at all." 

VOL. II. G 
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"There is his uncle," suggested Miss Carden, 
not much liking the idea. 

" Oh ! true, I forgot ; but he always seems 
to belong so much to his step-father's family. 
But I do not think old Mr. Boyle will con- 
tinue here long himself. I have heard hints 
of his going abroad again, and also other plans 
of his which will put an end to all his 
nephew's dependance on him." 

Miss Carden was not in the least persuaded 
to yield her own opinions. She privately 
believed that Astley would certainly return ; 
and she had reasons for thinking slightly of 
any affection between Flora and him, which 
she did npt choose to reveaj to Mrs. Newton. 
These she had derived from Louisa Grant, 
who always busy about her neighbours' con- 
cerns, had taken some pains, to cultivate a 
friendship for Miss Carden, and. had confided 
to her ear more than she ought to have told, 
even if it had been strictly true. In her anxiety 
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that there should be no attachment between 
Astley and Miss Denys, Louisa took every 
opportunity of asserting that there really was 
none ; being persuaded that what is thought 
or expected by the world in general, is ex- 
tremely apt to have great weight in such affairs. 

Her motives were not entirely malicious, 
although tolerably selfish. She wished Flora, 
at least, no harm ; she only wished her to 
marry her brother; and this wish, in the 
warmth of her enthusiasm, she had confided 
to Miss Carden. 

Lonely and sad as the young foreigner often 
felt, she had been won by the apparently open 
and kindly manners of Miss Grant. She had 
always treated her with kindness; she was 
unreserved and lively, and always good- 
humoured, always obliging, and above all, 
she did not seem to think so much of stiff 
English etiquette as many of her country- 
women did. Sometimes she had said an un- 
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pleasant thing, but it was easier to Annie to 
forgive an occasional brusquerie, than to over- 
look an elegant coldness. When, therefore, 
she went into society at all, she gladly at- 
tached herself to Louisa, and allowed her the 
privileges of a friend. 

Louisa saw through Annie more clearly, 
and cared nothing whatever about her. She 
had sometimes felt inclined to give a hint 
about the evident devotion of Mr. Clarke ; 
but there was a something in the manners of 
Miss Carden, which effectually prevented her 
taking such a liberty ; she saw that no im- 
portance was affixed to the conduct of that 
gentleman, and she wondered at the blindness 
to her own interest, which could prevent Annie 
discovering how fair a prospect lay before her. 

Perhaps it was wonderful; but his con- 
stancy and devotion had never awakened a 
suspicion of his real object. She saw him 
every day, sometimes for hours, but she still 
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invariably supposed he came to them for the 
sake of her sister. That he should like Mary, 
was natural and probable ; that he should care 
for herself never entered her imagination. She 
went on forming to herself an ideal of a per- 
fect man, and fancying that Astley Boyle was 
the reality of what her imagination pictured. 

That Mr. Clarke's society, meanwhile, was 
becoming one of her » greatest pleasures, she 
hardly recognized ; she always thought of him 
in connection with Mary ; and never asked 
herself what her own estimation of him was. 

Mrs. Newton was completely puzzled by 
her; her questions regarding Astley made 
her fear for her peace of mind ; her blindness 
with respect to Mr. Clarke astonished her 
friend. But there was nothing more to be 
said, however much she might pity her, she 
was not authorised to make allusions to what 
she saw. Her best hope was that the fancy 
Annie entertained was only imaginary, and 
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that it could be gradually dispersed by a true 
and well-grounded preference for Mr. Clarke, 
whose disinterested affection for herself would, 
of course, make itself known in due time. 

Annie valued love intensely ; perhaps the 
discovery that she had unconsciously secured 
it, might dispose her to return it with the 
warmth and constancy of which her tropical 
nature made her uncommonly capable. 

Mrs. Newton said to herself, she must wait 
and trust. 
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CHAPTER V, 

Firm was his footstep in the dance, 
His stirrup in the lists ! 
And oh, he had that merry glance, 
That seldom lady's heart resists. 

MARMION. 

TSie expected visitor arrived in due time, 
and on Wednesday evening Louisa Grant had 
the pleasure of introducing her brother to her 
dear and particular friends assembled at Mal- 
vern. It was generally agreed that he looked 
nearly as handsome and fashionable as she 
had described him, and that was saying a 
good deal ; and he had the pleasant manners, 
ready small talk, and talents for society, which 
so often contribute to make the company of 
barristers a very great addition to a social party. 
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Louisa's triumph in producing a brother, 
such as Norman Grant, was too natural and 
amiable to be offensive ; and if she had been 
possessed by no ulterior motives, and had been 
nursing no secret plans, she would certainly 
have deserved the great tide of general popu- 
larity, which set in, in her favour, after this 
acquisition. 

Mr. Grant came down to be agreeable and 
popular, and he set about it with tact and 
earnestness. He chatted with Mrs. Alder 
about the opera ; with Mrs. Newton, on the 
the scenery ; or, with Mrs. Denys, on Scotch 
habits. To Flora, alone, his manners were 
cold and reserved, and he said little directly 
to her on the first evening of his arrival. He 
soon made friends with some other young 
ladies, whom Louisa had drawn into their 
circle, and every one, except Miss Denys her- 
self, felt the peculiar charm of his winning 
smile and ready conversation. For the first 
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time since her arrival there, Flora found her- 
self comparatively slighted and unsought. 
There was no one to look for her opinion with 
eagerness, no one to procure her entertainment 
and variety, no one who cared whether she 
sighed or smiled. Even Mr. Clarke, the only 
one of her old confederates who remained to 
her was not present : he was in the dining- 
room, where also were most of the elder gen- 
tlemen, including Mr. Boyle. She sighed, 
but it was not so much that she cared whether 
Mr. Grant addressed his conversation to others 
or herself, as that the comparative blank made 
her more sensible of the various losses in their 
society ; and as she pursued her needle- work 
with most unusual diligence, she followed, in 
her imagination, the individuals whom she 
regretted, and sat in silent abstraction, her 
thoughts many miles away. 

Miss Grant declared herself .too merry to 
sit still, and coaxed her brother to agree to a 
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proposal of dancing; and her vivacious spirit 
seemed to have affected the society generally, 
for hardly had the proposition been made, 
than several couples were ready to stand up. 
A musician was found immediately, and the 
room soon resounded to the echoes of the 
Bridal Polka. 

The dancing went on at intervals during the 
rest of the evening ; but Flora continued to sit 
by her mother in dignified grandeur. It was not 
exactly what she liked. It was true the set who 
were dancing were not precisely her clique ; but 
she was very fond of the amusement for itself; 
and it was not in girlish nature to prefer sitting 
still, simply because no one sought her. She 
might perhaps have refused, had she been 
asked ; but she had not the option. 

Once, when the Grants were standing near 
her, she heard Louisa whisper to her brother to 
ask Miss Denys to dance ; at least, she was con- 
vinced that was what she said. But the im- 
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mediate result — for she heard no answer — was 
that the gentleman walked away, and stood 
quiet at some distance, without asking any one. 
She collected, therefore, that his avoidance of 
her was not the result of Louisa's wishes, and 
indeed, she fancied Miss Grant looked rather 
vexed at his conduct. Attracted, perhaps, by 
the sound of music, several gentlemen entered 
the room, and amongst them came Mr. Clarke, 
who, seating himself by Flora, enquired how it 
happened that she did not join the dancers. 
Did she disdain such frivolous amusements ? 
or was she too sad at the loss of her friends, to 
have spirits for any diversion ? 

Whilst he was talking to her, Louisa caught 
sight of him, and, bent apparently on being 
universally agreeable, instantly recollected the 
absence of Miss Carden, and descended to seek 
her. Nor did she seek in vain. Annie had 
either acquired a greater taste for amusement, 
or was inclined to seek it to dissipate her own 
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anxiety ; for there was little difficulty in per- 
suading her to join the party in the drawing- 
room. She had, indeed, her own reasons for 
wishing to see how Mr. Grant behaved, and 
entertained a vague hope that she should find 
him devoting himself to the amusement of 
Miss Denys. She was decidedly disappointed 
here ; for, on her arrival, Flora was calmly 
conversing with Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Grant 
chatting with a couple of young ladies at the 
other end of the room. 

He joined his sister the moment she en- 
tered, and before Mr. Clarke had time to do 
more than look as if he intended to bring his 
conversation to a hasty conclusion, Norman 
Grant had been introduced to Miss Carden, 
and they were preparing to resume the dance. 
With her Spanish blood, Annie had inherited 
Spanish grace and elegance also ; and she never 
had looked so well as when awaking from her 
usual languor, she threw her whole soul into 
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the waltz, and surrendered herself to the be- 
witching fascination of measured motion. Her 
partner, if not quite her equal, was, at least, 
not unworthy of her, and the couple soon 
fixed every eye, and drew forth unequivocal 
expressions of universal admiration. Annie, 
however, was unconscious of it, and, heedless 
of the remarks and praises she excited : her 
soul was away with her memory, in some 
foreign scene, in some Spanish-American 
Tertullia, amidst the hearts warmer than 
their climate, and the smiles brighter than 
their flowers, where she had last trod that 
measure to that very tune ; and her changing 
colour, and glancing eye, had nothing what- 
ever to do with the applause which was 
whispered around her. She moved in a dream, 
and when the couple paused, and her hand 
fell from her partner's shoulder, she started 
as she looked around, and breathed the deep 
sigh of one awaking from delicious reveries. 
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They had stopped Dear to where Flora and 
her companion were sitting, and Annie, look- 
ing round, moved closer still, and seated her- 
self, as if to recover her breath. The flush 
had died away from her cheeks, and her dark 
eyelashes, drooping over her eyes, were quiver- 
ing, as if with difficulty concealing tears which 
were struggling to spring forth. Flora had 
noticed the earnest gaze with which Mr. 
Clarke had followed the fair Creole in her 
graceful performance : the abstraction of his 
look directly Annie joined the party could 
not escape her, and now she observed that 
although not exactly looking at her, Miss 
Carden was evidently the engrossing subject 
of his thoughts. She could not help watch- 
ing his countenance, whilst Mr. Grant talked 
to his partner. 

" I fear you are fatigued, Miss Carden, why 
did you not pause sooner. I forgot, in the 
very rare delight of the dance, that you might 
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over exert yourself. The pleasure was too 
great, and made me selfish. But to say the 
truth, I should as soon have expected the 
zephyrs to confess to fatigue as yourself." 

Annie gave a calm, indifferent answer, so 
very indifferent indeed as to be barely civil ; 
much, however, to the evident delight of Mr. 
Clarke's mind, who saw clearly that her 
pleasure had been derived from a source very 
far indeed removed from any connection 
with her partner. 

Although rather positively denying that 
she was tired, she yet declined standing up 
again in such decided terms, as to leave him 
no room for entreaty ; and Louisa calling on 
him to rejoin the circle, he walked away and 
found another partner. 

" If there is one thing which puts an ex- 
tinguisher on one's exertions," said Annie 
raising her eyes, and speaking partly to Mr. 
Clarke, partly, perhaps, to the ceiling, " it is 
being openly applauded for one's performance. 
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I might have danced again for my own pleasure, 
I certainly shall not after his compliments." 

" If I don't mistake, Miss Carden," said 
Mr. Clarke, moving to the sofa beside her, 
and so forming the third of a triangle which 
looked very snug, " your thoughts in dancing 
just now, were further off than Mr. Grant's 
arm, were they not ?" 

" How well you guess," replied she, with 
animation, and fixing her eyes on him, totally 
unconscious of their power on his heart, " I 
cannot think how it is that you read my 
thoughts, Mr. Clarke. I shall get quite 
afraid of you." 

" You think me uncanny, but surely you 
need not fear. Besides, at the worst of times, 
I am very harmless and innocent, am I not, 
Miss Denys." 

"I would not answer for that. It must 
depend on what one's thoughts are," replied 
Flora, smiling, " and how loud you read them." 

" Miss Carden at least might defy me, I 
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should think ; and, like Dryden's milk white 
hind, ' fear no danger/ andfor the same reason." 

Flora did, and Annie did not understand 
the allusion, and the compliment implied. 

Mr. Clarke went on after a moment. 

" I am very far from knowing where your 
thoughts were wandering, Miss Carden, 
though I could see they were absent ; and am 
I unpardonably curious on the subject ?" 

"I don't mind telling you; you will 
understand, and not laugh. I was away 
in thought amidst my mother's family, among 
my cousins at Havana ; the dear, dear scenes 
of my youth, with the eharm of good will 
and warm feelings, and graceful hospitality, 
and unchecked cordiality, and kind lenient 
judgments, and freedom from form and stiff- 
ness. I was happy, because I was not myself." 

Her eyelids quivered again, and the long 
fringes glistened. 

" I knew it, I was sure of it," was his 
reply. " But," added he, in a lighter tone, 
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" however, I must venture to say, in excuse 
for Mr. Grant, with whose compliments 
I think you were rather unreasonably offended, 
that to us poor English natives, used to the 
clouds, and dullness, and stiffness of our 
English climate and manners, to see a little 
bit of' true genuine Spanish transported 
amongst us, with all its elegance, brightness, 
and airy grace might well occasion even a 
less habitually flattering tongue than a 
lawyer's to express a sensation of pleasure 
and admiration." 

" What a terribly long complicated speech/ 9 
replied Annie, innocently ; " do you mean I 
was wrong, was 1 uncivil to Mr. Grant. I 
don't know, I did not mean it" 

"I was not finding fault with you," 
replied he earnestly, and lowering his Voice. 

"I thought you were laughing, I know 
you like to laugh, and I daresay to English- 
men I often seem strange and rude. You 
would not laugh at mv patriotism, I know, 
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but you often do I think at my whims and 
fancies/' 

" Now how am I to defend myself from 
such a charge?" said her companion. "If 
I hold my tongue, you will imagine your 
conjecture right : if I say the truth, you will 
perhaps send me to the other end of the 
room, with a rap on my knuckles, such as 
Mr. Grant so narrowly escaped" 

This time she did understand him, and 
consequently continued silent He went on 
after a pause : 

" And will you really never dance again, 
because unfortunately Mr. Grant gave utter- 
ance to an unwelcome and unappreciated 
truth." 

" Don't you see how absurd it would be," 
replied Annie frankly. " He said to me I 
admire your dancing so much, everybody 
must, or something of that sort — so then as 
soon as 1 recover my breath, he thinks I 
shall stand up, that I may be admired again. 
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I am not a ballet-dancer, to make an ex- 
hibition of myself!" continued she, proudly 
drawing up her head. 

"And on the same principle you have 
kept all your accomplishments to yourself; 
hung your guitar behind the door, hid your 
crayons, lest they betray you, and have 
never uttered a word which can show ac- 
quaintance with Fouquet, Fichte, Dante, or 
Manzoni." 

" How came you to know ?" said Annie 
surprised, " Mary must be a traitress." 

" She is an affectionate and somewhat 
proud sister," replied he, " and she has 
treated me — shall I say ? will you be angry ? 
as a brother !" 

" I never can quarrel with anything Mary 
does," said Annie, actually believing that 
every one who knew her, must prefer her 
sister, " and whatever tales she may whisper 
of me I can retaliate ; she learnt everything 
I did, and much quicker, consequently she 
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accomplished a great deal more ; and when 
she recovers, you will be dazzled by her 
brilliance. But you know her, I need not 
praise her to you." 

" Still I think it is rather hard upon the 
world generally to do nothing for its amuse- 
ment ; merely because you do everything so 
well, that unlucky and more awkward mortals 
cannot help admiring. We should become 
very unlike your own beau ideal if we did so," 
pursued he. 

" I am not so bad as that, Mr. Clarke, 
either in conceit or selfishness; there is a 
difference between exerting oneself for the 
pleasure and amusement of others, or for 
personal display." 

"Then you would not mind singing to 
me, were I to fetch your guitar." 

" I don't think the accompaniment of the 
Elfin waltz would go well to my songs," re- 
plied Annie, laughing ; " and, because I don't 
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(knee myself, that's bo reason I should stop 
all the others. 9 ' 

" And if I were to say that nothing would 
afford me more pleasure and amusement, than 
standing up with you for a waltz, would you 
absolutely refuse me, because 1 add 1 never 
saw any one whose movements and air so tho- 
roughly conveyed the feeling of a poetical and 
harmonious soul — poetry embodied and made 
visible." 

" I should not believe you sincere in the 
one assertion, and might, therefore, reasonably 
doubt your credibility in the other. The 
answer I should probably return, would be a 
decided negative." 

" Then, you really will not dance with me," 
said Mr. Clarke, a little disappointed. 

Annie looked at him for a moment in 
silence ; and then, turning to Flora, said, with 
laughing eyes, "Is he not cunning, Miss 
Denys ? He does so love to quiz our little 
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inconsistencies and caprices. However, I am 
not going to indulge him now with anything 
to laugh at. Having said that flattery would 
not move me, I intend obstinately to stick to 
my word." 

Flora believed more in Mr. Clarke's sin- 
cerity than Annie did ; and she thought she 
could perceive that he was a little annoyed or 
hurt, at the incredulity of the lady whom he 
wished to please. He did not seem at all 
deposed to give up his point about music 
however, and eventually extracted from Mrs 
Carden a sort of compromise, that if he 
would only be quiet now, she might perhaps 
indulge him some other time. She had an 
iatense horror of bringing all the circle of 
young people open-mouthed round her, in 
eager entreaties for songs which they did not 
care to listen to ; and this, she declared, was 
the fate of any young lady who pleaded guilty 
to singing in England. Miss Denys must 
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agree with her, that it was as disagreeable 
to perform as to refuse under such circum- 
stances; and, as for herself, she had done 
enough of exhibition for one evening in 
dancing. 

Mr. Clarke promised not to forget the en- 
gagement, and, soon afterwards, Annie slipped 
out of the room, and withdrew for the rest 
of the evening. 

The next morning, as Flora was pursuing 
her accustomed early walk, which, during the 
last two days, had been a solitary one, and 
mentally wondering when she should hear 
something of Astley, she was overtaken by 
the two Grants, who were following the same 
path. With her usual pertinacious resolution 
to be friends with Miss Denys, Louisa instantly 
dropped her brother's arm, and attached her- 
self to Flora, leaving Norman to do as he 
pleased. The gentleman's pleasure consisted 
in walking a little apart, and cutting off, with 
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his switch, such branches, or tops of weeds, 
as came within his reach, having only bestowed 
a very short, and rather stiff acknowledgment 
of recognition, on his sister's very dear friend. 
Louisa, undaunted by her brother's indif- 
ference, and even unalarmed by Flora's incli- 
nation to coldness, indulged her own friendly 
feelings, and made herself agreeable with all 
her power. Nor was that power small. She 
had as quick a knack of finding pleasant 
subjects, where she desired to be well received, 
as in hitting on unpleasant ones where her 
wish was to give pain — Flora was not un- 
forgiving ; it was not in her nature to 
harbour resentment, nor could she retain 
coldness very long, when opposed by a kindly 
temper. In spite of Louisa Grant's offences 
(and they were rather heavy only the day 
before)* her reserve and ill-feeling gradually 
thawed away, and she entered easily at 
last into conversation. 

VOL. II. H 
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It was all on safe topics ; the landscape; 
former rambles, painting, the R. A. Exhibi- 
tion, little bits of news Norman had imported, 
and books which he had described to her as 
worth reading. Here he was naturally 
appealed to as a reference, and gradually, 
though apparently against his will, drawn 
into the conversation. A few shy, some- 
what careless answers at first, were followed 
by a more willing attention when Flora 
became the questioner, presently he ranged 
himself in a companionable way by his sister's 
side, and fell into a dicussion on books, 
poetry, novels, and other light subjects ; 
partly talking to Louisa, partly to himself, 
but always listening with great attention and 
even respect to Flora's share in the conver- 
sation. 

Louisa knew how to draw Flora out ; she 
had only to contradict some of hear favourite 
theories, or to speak disparagingly of some 
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pet author, and all her enthusiasm was 
instantly excited. 

Norman became visibly interested in the 
subject, and after a little while quitted his 
station by his sister, to transfer himself to 
Flora's side, for the greater convenience of 
discussion. They differed, of course, con- 
siderably, on every topic which they touched 
on ; men and women generally do ; but even 
had there been no real variety, probably 
Norman would have invented a difference : 
there is nothing so conducive to an easy 
understanding between young people, as a 
little amicable quarrelling, and Mr. Grant 
was quite aware of the advantages to be 
derived, by a judicious use of this weapon. 

Before they descended from the hill, Louisa 
had the satisfaction of seeing the foundation 
of her projects, as she imagined, securely 
laid; and it only remained with skilful 
hands to rear the edifice. This would take 
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time she knew, and unfortunately, time was 
not entirely at her command. 

Miss Grant's engagement to Mr. Boyle 
was not yet announced publicly; neither 
party appearing in a great hurry to make 
it known ; but secure, we may presume, of 
each other, they resolved to defer the expected 
congratulations and wonder for a little longer. 

Louisa really wished very much to see her 
brother united to Flora Denys. Perhaps, 
feeling that she had already injured her 
nephew-in-expectation, made her more de- 
termined to oppose any advantage to him ; 
and had she had no brother, she might have 
tried to separate Astley and Flora ; as it 
was, however, she had a very specious excuse 
for her plans to drive him away, and she 
flattered herself in his absence, he would soon 
be consigned to oblivion. Her brother's 
advancement, and permanent advantage were 
reasons sufficient for scheming for his intro- 
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duction to Flora, she knew the heiress's 
fortune would be most acceptable, and she 
thought his position, person, and qualities 
were such as to secure any woman's regard 
when he took pains to do so. 

It was no longer her part to speak of 
Astley, either for good or ill — she would not 
even recur to his name ; the less there was 
to recal him, the better chance for Norman ; 
and she was gratified to find that Flora was, 
by no means, in a state of overwhelming sor- 
row, or resolute despair. 

They met Mrs. Denys, on their return, 
walking in front of the house. She seldom 
ventured any great distance on foot, and 
rarely, indeed, attempted to ascend even a 
small portion of the hill. She seemed pleased 
that Flora should have had companions ; and, 
after a little desultory chat, the conversation 
turned on a plan for an excursion that after- 
noon. Mrs. Denys wanted to go as far as 
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she could, to the Herefordshire Beacon, which, 
hitherto, she had never reached ; and she 
and flora had been discussing the possibility 
of driving there. Of course, her attempting 
the ascent was impossible; and Flora, who 
could not undertake it alone, had been con- 
sidering, only that morning, whom they should 
invite to join them. Would Miss Grant and 
her brother come ? 

The brother and sister looked at each 
other ; they had been proposing to ride that 
afternoon. Louisa said Norman had brought 
down his horses, and she was longing for a 
canter ; but they could as well ride that way, 
and join them in the ascent, on foot. That 
would be very pleasant. 

Yes, Mrs. Denys agreed to that ; then they 
could ask some one else. Who should it be ? 

This point was unsettled when they went 
in to breakfast ; and, as Flora did not seem 
to take much interest in the question, nobody 
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knew how it would be managed, except Louisa 
Grant, who never seemed at a loss. Her 
commanding genius arranged it all ; and Miss 
Denys found, with some surprise, that the 
addition to their carriage party was to consist 
of Mrs. Alder, and old Mr. Boyle. She did 
not augur any particular pleasure from such 
society; but she was in a sort of careless, 
reckless mood, and would not exert herself 
to make any alterations. 

Louisa had judged very correctly in her 
arrangements ; the drive to the Beacon was 
as little agreeable as she could wish ; Mrs. 
Alder did all the talking, rattling on, in a 
wild, heedless way, to which poor Mrs. Denys 
listened as politely as she could ; and Mr. 
Boyle, sitting beside Mora, was so completely 
the impersonation of silence and indifference, 
that she could not in the least imagine why 
he had come at all. 

The dull monotony of her drive contrasted 
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strongly with the gay aspect which Louisa 
and her brother presented, as they cantered 
along, side by side, on the turf by the road, 
laughingly looking round, and waving to the 
occupants of the carriage, or else walking 
their horses, as they engaged in deep and 
earnest conversation, allowing the steady going 
britchska to pass them, almost unheeded. 

Flora watched their free motions, and air 
of enjoyment, with a decided wish to partake 
in the pleasure of such exercise, and revolved 
in her mind, whether she had any chance of 
securing an animal fit to carry her. She had 
parted with her riding horse in the spring, 
not being quite satisfied with it, and had not, 
as yet, supplied its place. Perhaps there were 
horses to be hired at Worcester, or in the 
neighbourhood, which might do — she would 
try, at all events. Having made up her mind 
on this point, she felt easier in the contem- 
plation of her more fortunate companions, 
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and resigned herself, with far less dissatisfac- 
tion, to her present situation. 

On arriving at the little public-house, si- 
tuated at the foot of the Beacon, or, as it is 
more commonly known there, the Camp Hill, 
the brother and sister joined them. Mrs. 
Alder did not intend to attempt the ascent, 
but Mr.- Boyle alighted from the carriage, 
when Flora did, the other ladies agreeing to 
drive on a little way, and return in about half- 
an-hour, whilst the young people made their 
expedition on foot. 

They set off, and very soon divided into 
two parties, Norman Grant attending on 
Flora, by the express desire of his sister, who 
issued her commands to him to that effect, 
in a playful tone, and with a lively manner, 
which might pass for jest or earnest, as it was 
taken. Of course, refusal on his part was 
out of the question, and he assumed his office 
with a very good grace. To ascend to the 
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top of the Camp Hill, is a very different affair 
from walking leisurely up the practicable car- 
riage road to the Worcestershire Beacon. The 
first part, indeed, was easy enough, but when 
they approached the steeper sides, Flora 
shewed that her early training among the 
Scotch mountains, where she had often wan- 
dered for the whole of a summer's day, gave 
her a decided superiority over the more fa- 
shionable and refined education which Louisa 
had received in a London boarding-school. 
Miss Grant and her companion soon lagged 
behind, and advanced so slowly on the whole, 
that Norman shouted to them a courteous 
farewell, with a hope to meet again when they 
descended. 

Flora enjoyed it exceedingly ; the scramble 
up the ramparts was quite to her taste, and 
Mr. Grant was half alarmed, and quite 
astonished at her persevering preference for 
the steep grassy walls, instead of the rude 
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steps which the feet of passengers had worn. 
She refused his help, laughed at his fears, 
and surmounted bank after bank with un- 
tiring energy. All that remained for him 
was to express his admiration, since he could 
be of no other use, and he did say a good 
deal on the topic of the advantages of health, 
youth and vigour, the love of nature, and the 
love of exercise ; and the way in which a free 
and judicious training to habits of exertion 
and self-reliance invariably acted on the 
nerves and temper, producing the stedfast 
will, the cheerful disposition, the lively sweet- 
ness, and the elastic grace which might well 
be expected as the natural results of mountain 
air and regular exercise. There was nothing 
in the least offensive in what he said, his 
flattery could not but please, it was so refined 
and so little obtrusive. He seemed almost 
more as if he were arguing an abstract case 
with himself, than addressing his companion, 
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and decidedly as if so far from straining for 
compliments, he did not dare to utter a 
quarter of what he thought. 

The value of his admiration was also mate- 
rially increased by further acquaintance with 
his character; he had taste, discrimination, 
and a cultivated mind. He was fond of 
drawing, looked at the landscape with the 
eye of an artist, and spoke with enthusiasm 
of scenery and scenic effects ; quoted poetry 
in a most melodious voice, and made up for 
his general abuse of Tennyson's poems, by 
eloquent praise of two or three extracts. To 
be sure he knew nothing of geology or botany, 
could not tell quartz from granite, nor was in 
the least able to name the small flowers which 
grew amongst the turf; neither had he the 
remotest idea as to whether the ramparts they 
had just scaled were the work of Roman, 
Briton, or ancient Pict. He knew they were 
steep and three-fold, and he wondered how 
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they should get down again ; further than 
this, he had no theory on the subject, and ap- 
parently no particular interest in the question. 
But his bright brown eyes, winning smile, 
and courteous manners compensated for any 
ignorance of the topics in which she had re- 
cently become interested, and whilst Flora 
sighed now and then to think how far Astley 
was away, and how sadly she missed him, she 
yet found considerable compensation in the 
society of her new companion, and much 
satisfaction under such adverse circumstances 
in the recreation of his discourse. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

And ne'er did Grecian chisel trace 
A nymph, a naiad, or a grace 
Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 

SCOTT. 

A brisk invigorating breeze blew over the 
hills and valleys of Herefordshire, and wafted 
pleasant odours from the thymy downs, the 
blossomed beans, or the groves of fir-trees 
beneath them. Flora let her bonnet fall back 
from her head, and allowed the wind to play 
with her long ringlets, as she turned her face 
to its caresses, and seemed bathing in its 
freshness. 

" Oh ! this is delightful/' said she, as she 
stood in an ecstacy of pleasure. " As soon 
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as ever mamma is well enough, we will go 
away from Malvern; we will set off on a 
tour ; I am tired of this place, there is nothing 
to stay for now. I will go to Scotland once 
more." 

" Is that the inspiration you inhale with 
this western breeze ?" said Norman, some- 
what surprised. " If the result of our excur- 
sion is to be a resolution on your part to go 
away altogether, I think my sister will wish 
we had staid at home." 

" Oh ! you cannot imagine the effect such 
an atmosphere produces on me," cried she, 
"it sets every pulse throbbing, and every 
nerve quivering. I long to be gone — to be 
moving ; I wish I were a bird to fly off at 
once. I feel like those Welch sheep, Mr. 
Hamilton told me of, which as soon as they 
scent the breeze blowing from their native 
pasture, set off straight towards it, and will 
reach it at last although forty miles off." 
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" Upon my word, Miss Denys, you quite 
frighten me, you look so very etherial, so 
much like a mountain nymph, or an imma- 
terial being of some supernatural order, that 
1 half expect to see you disappear from my 
eyes, leaving me to return to your mother in 
dismay and desperation." 

" And does not this air intoxicate you too ? 
Oh ! what a sluggish soul you must have ; 
that comes of being a lawyer, you grow 
matter-of-fact, dull, heavy. I think I must 
run straight down this bank ; it will use up 
my superfluous energies, and bring me to a 
level with the rest of the company," said she, 
laughing archly. 

11 No don't, for heaven's sake, you will fall, 
and hurt yourself," cried he, catching her arm, 
and arresting her, as she was about to put her 
threat into execution. " Consider how steep 
it is." 

" Steep to a Londoner, to a southern eye 
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and footstep ; it is nothing to me," shaking 
off his hand. 

His opposition made her wilful, and he 
had not Astley's power to check her; she 
descended much quicker than he could follow, 
and arriving safely, but somewhat abruptly at 
the bottom of the third fosse, discovered Louisa 
and Mr. Boyle, seated very amicably in a little 
nook, engaged in apparently an engrossing 
conversation. Flora's manner of approaching, 
brought her on them much more suddenly 
than she intended, for having once started on 
on the descent, she had no power to stop her 
progress until she had almost reached the spot 
where they sat, and her footsteps not being 
audible on the grass, she startled the couple 
by her sudden appearance, almost as much as 
she disturbed Mr. Grant by her extraor- 
dinary nimbleness and activity. 

" Why, Flora, have you dropped from the 
clouds, or are you shod in the seven-league 
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boots ;" cried Louisa, " that you step on us 
so suddenly ? and what have you done with 
Norman ?" 

Flora informed her with mock gravity, that 
she had reason to hope Mr. Grant would 
be able to descend in time, but if he did not 
come soon, she promised to go back and look 
for him. She could not help seeing, as she 
spoke, that Louisa quietly slipped into her 
pocket an open letter, or at least a written 
paper, which she seemed to have been read- 
ing either to, or with Mr. Boyle. She won- 
dered a little what secrets they could have 
together, but she did not care enough to 
wonder very long. Norman soon joined 
them, laughed at his sister for her laziness, 
and was laughed at in his turn for his mal- 
adroitness in descending a hill. 

Full of her eager wish to ride, Flora soon 
began speaking on the subject. Louisa gave her 
brother a meaning look, and after a little hesita- 
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tion, he offered, if she would entrust him, to 
make enquiries as to whether there were any- 
thing she could mount, to be found in the 
neighbourhood. But he added, that he had no 
hopes of procuring a tangible sunbeam, a domes- 
ticated zephyr, or a cloud, accustomed to a side 
saddle ; and he doubted whether anything more 
substantial would be acceptable to so very ethe- 
rial a young lady, of whose materiality he enter- 
tained great doubt. Flora, remembering his 
speech of the night before to Miss Carden, so 
very much in the same style, longed to give him 
a hint on his want of originality; but for once 
she checked herself, and refrained from making 
a saucy remark. She contented herself with 
replying on the topic of equestrian exercise, 
protesting that when she rode anything besides 
a quadruped, it was always a broomstick ; and 
that these journeys being never taken in com- 
pany, she should be satisfied now to mount 
as ordinary mortals do. 
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They returned in the order in which they 
came ; and the division of labour in talking 
appeared about the same as before. 

" What were you doing with that old man 
on the hill, Louisa ? Why did you remain 
behind ? Was it the charms of his company ?" 
inquired her brother, as they rode home. 

"Yes, I had something to say to him," 
replied she, calmly. 

" What are you going to do with him ? — 
make a fool of him ? You ought to be above 
that." 

" So I am, I hope. It is not all my in- 
tention," was the lady's answer, trying to look 
quite disembarrassed as she spoke. 

" Don't let him make a fool of you, either," 
pursued her brother. " He has a sharp, shrewd 
look." 

" I will take care, thank you. I am 
only going to make a husband of him in 
time, Norman," said Louisa, looking rather 
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anxiously at her brother, to see how he 
would take it. 

" Ha ! is he rich then ? or what's your 
fancy ?" cried he with evident interest, 

" Very ; he has undertaken to settle twelve 
thousand pounds on me. He is very well off." 

" And yoii really mean to marry him ! He 
is not good enough for you, Louisa." 

"Perhaps I might have not thought so 
ten years ago, Norman ; but I am older, and 
I hope wiser, now; besides Mr. Boyle is 
much better than he appears. He is not 
deficient in education, though he has been 
so long in the Bush in Australia, that he is 
somewhat behind the world in general infor- 
mation. He is quick and clever, not so old 
as he looks, and has the birth and connections 
of a gentleman. I know that for certain." 

" And his fortune ?" enquired her brother. 

" Oh ! a good five thousand a year, and no 
incumbrances. I have seen his banker's book." 
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" Indeed, you have been prudent, although 
you have been speedy too. I cannot say that 
I much like his looks, but I will try for your 
sake/' replied Norman. 

"I am tired of an unsettled home, and 
always coming back to Aunt ^Hunter as a 
pis aller ; and although there are objections 
to this match, still, on the whole, it satisfies 
me. I must correct his taste in dress, which 
partakes a little too much of the savage in 
the way of neckcloth and waistcoat, and 
good society will give him more air and 
manner, I trust ; and then we shall do very 
wefl." 

" Or, if not, you have air and manner 
enough for both, Louisa ; you will carry off 
any deficiency — but with such a fortune; 
twelve thousand is not enough, you ought to 
have had more." 

Louisa laughed. "Trust me for taking 
care of myself, Norman. I will have it all 
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in the end. It is best to put the small end 
of the wedge in first, you know." 

" And wheal do you think of marrying ?" 

" Very soon ; that was one reason why I 
wanted you down here. Things are getting 
ready. The trousseau is ordered, and the 
lawyers have been preparing the settlements ; 
he has been most liberal in the way of 
presents and all that; and we think of 
marrying in about a fortnight, or a little more." 

" Indeed, so very soon ; you quite startle 
me. Are you sure it is all right ?" 

" Oh, quite ! he is no stranger in one 
sense. His nephew was here with him at 
first, and flora and Mrs. Denys know him 
very well ; indeed, the nephew is a sort of 
cousin of Flora's by the mother's side, and 
of course knowing so much of his connec- 
tions, removed any hesitation as to Mr. 
Boyle's family, which otherwise I might have 
felt. How do you like Flora ?" 
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"Very much! she is prettier than you 
gave me any expectation of, and much more 
natural, pleasant, and amiable than one looks 
for in an heiress ; 1 should think myself a 
very lucky fellow if I could only catch her." 

"I am sure I hope you may; I should 
leave England with perfect comfort, if I 
could know you engaged to Flora Denys. 
It would be the making of you." 

" Leave England — oh ! you go abroad for 
your honeymoon, do you ?" 

" Yes, we are going to take a trip, but not 
quite in the beaten path. We embark for 
America, and are going to enjoy a tour in 
the United States. I like something out of 
the common way." 

" Well, you will have it with a vengeance. 
Why, you will have to begin with eleven days 
steaming. If you don't quarrel then, you 
may be safe for life." 

"True, but I daresay we can manage, 
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Norman. 1 shall not quarrel, if I can help 
it — it does no good. Soft words are much 
more politic and effectual. Mr. Boyle talks of 
settling in America. I don't contradict, and 
please don't you ; but I have no intention of 
doing it. You will see me at home again, 
by-and-bye ; meantime we talk" 

" I should hope so. Whether I marry or 
not, I should not like to part with you, Louisa. 
Well, defend me from making a long wedding 
tour with any dear, darling young creature of 
a bride. What in the world should I say or 
do for a month, tete-d^tite with a girl." 

"You would do very well — with Flora 
especially. She would be quite equal to faire 
les frais of the conversation, and you would 
be passively amused listening." 

" No, no, I could not stand it. It really is 
one of the horrors which has long withheld 
' me from matrimony. The idea of a six weeks' 
wedding tour !" 

VOL. II. I 
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" But you do mean to try for Flora, now, 
Norman !" exclaimed Louisa, anxiously. "You 
will be in earnest for once. Only tbink of 
her money." 

" Yes, yes !" replied Norman, " I promise to 
try. I may never have so fair a chance again. 
Everything is in its favour. But then we 
need not have a wedding tour, need we ? nor 
a trousseau, nor any of those horrors. Don't 
you think if she were to accept me in the 
evening, that she would marry me on the next 
morning in that blue muslin she wore to-day ?" 

" Nonsense — don't be absurd ! She is under 
age, and would at least have to get her 
guardian's consent. Don't be absurd, I say, and 
depend upon it, you will not find matrimony 
half as bad as being poor, and cramped for 
money. If I knew any one better than Flora, 
I would say so ; but she is as good-natured, 
handsome, and pleasant a girl as you would 
find for many a long day." 
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" Oh! yes ! I agree to that The matri- 
monial chain will be lightened too by her 
income. Well, I am content to try, provided 
you can certify me that the coast is clear, that 
she is really disengaged.' 9 

" Yes, I know she is ; and, although she 
has flirted a bit here and there, I know she is 
free to all intents and purposes. You have 
only to do your best, and you must succeed.' 9 
And Louisa looked at her brother's handsome 
person with great admiration. 

" About these horses," continued Norman. 
" Either of these would carry a lady. This 
I am on is perfect in its paces. If you 
think Miss Denys would really ride mine, I 
dare say I could hire another that would 
carry me. I will tell my man to see about it 
immediately.' 9 

" I think we might bring about some such 
arrangement ; and it would be a great step 
in your favour. Besides, it would secure you 

I 2 
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the privilege of riding with her ; and some- 
times I could manage not to go, and leave 
you to a tdte-a-tete. I should not care at all 
for riding, if giving it up would help you on 
in any way. Only do be in earnest/ 9 

They continued to discuss their plans during 
the rest of the ride ; and it was something to 
the credit of Norman Grant, that, with all his 
worldly and selfish views, and his levity of tone 
in speaking of his own matrimonial intentions, 
his sister did not dare to let him know all her 
own schemes and plans, nor would confide to 
him any more of the family history of Mr. 
Boyle, and his nephew, and his connection 
with the Denys family. 

So far from trusting him, indeed, was she, 
that she became extremely desirous to prevent 
any gossiping reports which might unite Flora 
and Astley's name from reaching his ears; 
and, as a sort of security against this, she 
determined at once to announce her intended 
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marriage, trusting that people would be care- 
ful what they said to him, when they under- 
stood that he was likely to be so nearly con- 
nected with Mr. Boyle, senior. 

Immediately on her return from her ride, 
she repaired to Mrs. Denys' room, and, in a 
few words, announced her intentions. 

" I wished to tell you, first," continued she, 
in an off-hand way, " because I felt there was 
that sort of connection between you and Mr. 
Boyle, which gives you a right to precedence ; 
and you know, dear Flora, our intimate ac- 
quaintance makes me feel for you something 
approaching to sisterly affection, which gives 
me the strongest desire to secure your esteem, 
and that of your dear mother." 

Flora had seldom in her life found such 
difficulty in answering with composure, as at 
this moment, and not often had been equally 
desirous of appearing cool and unconcerned. 
Had not her mother taken up the topic, it is 
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probable that Louisa's communication would 
have been succeeded by a profound silence, 
a somewhat mortifying response to such a 
piece of information. But good Mrs. Denys 
was totally unprepared for this intelligence. 
Her surprise was very great ; and surprise is 
a most convenient emotion, capable of doing 
duty, either for joy, or sorrow, or indifference ; 
concealing the absence or the presence of 
either, according as the surprised party may 
choose to make use of it, and assuming the 
appearance of whichever sentiment the looker- 
on may think it most natural it should wear. 
She wished Miss Grant joy, with a very 
satisfactory look of interest, inquired her plans, 
supposed her brother had come down on pur- 
pose to be made acquainted with the gentle- 
man, and hoped he liked the connection. It 
was, in fact, a most fortunate thing that Mrs. 
Denys had not a very quick perception, and 
was slow at drawing an inference. It did 
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not occur to her, at that time, that Mr. Boyle's 
marriage would make any material difference 
to Astley, or occasion him any disappoint- 
ment 

Louisa was too quick-sighted not to dis- 
cover how little Flora's feelings coincided 
with those of her mother ; but she was too 
wise to make her discovery public ; she as- 
sumed that everything was exactly as she could 
desire ; thanked them both most warmly for 
their good wishes, hoped they should always 
continue friends at least ; trusted that, on her 
return to England, she should number them 
amongst her earliest visitors ; and, after kiss- 
ing them both most cordially, she left them 
to peaceful meditations, and went to commu- 
nicate the same intelligence to those amongst 
her other acquaintance, who, by their active 
exertions in the cause of society, and their 
ardour in the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
would soonest spread the report of her in- 
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tended marriage, and take all further trouble 
in that particular off her hands. 

The news was received with decorous ex- 
pressions of satisfaction by the public gene- 
rally, it having been prepared for the event, 
by private speculation for some days back ; 
the public curiosity was gratified ; the public 
penetration justified, and the public predictions 
were entirely verified. Everybody had been 
expecting it ; therefore, everybody was right 
as to the event, and delighted at such a re- 
sult. Perhaps, this is the great secret of 
the universal satisfaction which some mar- 
riages create. When a marriage has been, 
for some time, universally expected, the reali- 
zation of these expectations pleases all the 
world, however incongruous the match may be, 
or however little it may actually concern those 
who interest themselves about it. If, on the 
contrary, it takes people by surprise, and allows 
them no claim to foresight, no merit for pene- 
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tration, or speculation, the chances are that 
it will be received with disapprobation, pro- 
nounced hasty or ill-judged, and censured and 
criticised in all its details. 

Flora had no one to whom she could im- 
mediately express her feelings ; she had suffi- 
cient prudence not to disturb her mother with 
her own indignation, but requiring some vent 
to her opinions, she once more had recourse 
to her journal, where she poured out her 
emotions, as fast as her pen could move. 

There was another who heard it, too, with 
equal surprise and concern. 

Annie Garden's regard for Louisa Grant 
received a severe blow when this news was 
imparted to her. Miss Grant told her herself, 
and Annie replied to the information, by an 
exclamation of " Is it possible !" Louisa, 
whatever her private sentiments might be, 
concealed her mortification, and went on calmly 
conversing, until Annie, having recovered her- 

I 3 
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self, forced out a few rather ungracious words 
of compliment and good wishes, and then, 
adding something about telling Mary, hurried 
away. 

"I never can think well of her again, 
Mary!" exclaimed she, when she had told 
her what she had just learnt. " How hard 
it is to be so continually disappointed and 
thrown back on oneself. I was really learn- 
ing to like her — and now ! — are all English 
women alike ? I have often heard of matri- 
monial speculations, but I never believed in 
them before." 

' " I have often been afraid you would find 
her less generous and disinterested than you 
fancied," replied Mary; "but, although the 
gentleman is not prepossessing in appearance, 
there may be qualities to redeem that fault." 
" He is old enough to be her father," cried 
Annie, with horror ; " as to loving him, that 
must be out of the question ; and to marry 
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without love, only for wealth, is so wretched 
and mean-spirited, that all friendship on my 
side is extinct for ever." 

She did not see, as she spoke, that Mr. 
Clarke had approached behind the bench on 
the lawn, \yhere they were sitting. 

"A heavy condemnation, Miss Carden, 
who has forfeited your friendship, entirely ? 
nobody for whom I am interested, I trust/' 
said he, advancing close to them. 

" I had not the least idea you were within 
hearing," observed she, smiling and blushing. 

" Do you remember the old proverb," 
added Mary, playfully; "'Listeners never 
hear* — you know the rest, Mr. Clarke." 

" That does not in the least apply to the 
present case, Miss Mary," was his answer. 
" I was not a listener on purpose ; and surely 
you would not punish a poor fellow for a 
misfortune which he cannot help, though he 
would." 
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" A misfortune/' laughed Mary. 

" Yes, a misfortune ; had not Mrs. Alder 
stopped me to communicate a piece of news 
which had no novelty to me, I should have 
been here in time to hear the whole of Miss 
Carden's speech, and not had the misfortune 
merely to be tantalized by the conclusion." 

" I guess what Mrs. Alder told you," said 
Annie, half-archly. 

"The whole house is ringing with it," 
answered Mr. Clarke. " How do you ap- 
prove of your friend's choice, Miss Carden ?" 

"I suppose she knows best what will 
conduce to her happiness," was Annie's 
reply. 

" She is going to America, she says," ob- 
served Mr. Clarke. " Have you [been inspir- 
ing her with your admiration and love for the 
land of the Stripes and the Stars ?" 

"It was unconsciously, if at all," replied 
Annie ; " but I do not think she has derived 
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her tastes, or her intentions from anything I 
have said to her." 

"I suppose this marriage of his uncle's 
will make a considerable difference in the 
prospects of his nephew, Mr. Astley Boyle ?" 
suggested Mary, inquiringly. 

"Perhaps it may, perhaps it may not," 
was his answer ; " you promised to come up 
stairs this evening, Miss Mary. I hope you do 
not retract ?" 

Mary assured him she intended to make 
the attempt, and he continued the conversation 
on topics quite unconnected with Astley Boyle. 
Everybody was delighted to see her, when 
Mary Carden entered the drawing-room that 
evening ; especially Miss Grant, who, having 
succeeded, by her energy and good spirits to 
the managing throne, since the departure of 
Mrs. Woodbridge had left it vacant, was de- 
termined that her reign, if short, should at 
least be a merry one. Music was the first 
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amusement proposed, and there was no want 
of performers. Supported by her sister's 
presence, Annie no longer refused to produce 
her guitar at Mr. Clarke's entreaty ; and she 
was equally able and willing to contribute 
her share. Louisa, Flora and Annie, assisted 
by Norman Grant, joined in quartetts, glees, 
and other harmonized music, alternately, or 
conjointly as required ; much was sung, and 
still more was said by the party, laughing and 
chatting went on as unceasingly as youth and 
high spirits could desire, and though Mr. 
Clarke did not perform himself, he made, at 
least, as devoted a listener as Mr. Boyle. 
The latter gentleman had, however, become 
a far more sociable character within the last 
twenty-four hours ; he began to converse, no 
longer shrank from being looked at, put his 
papers in his pocket, as well as his hands, 
and tried hard to be gallant and agreeable. 
This striking improvement was, of course as- 
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cribed to his happy prospects, and everything 
seemed fair and prosperous for Miss Grant. 

Before they grew tired of music, Louisa 
had the tact to exchange it for dancing, 
and the duets between Norman and Flora, 
which had concluded the performance, were 
left off with a very earnest request from the 
gentleman to practice them in the morning, 
that his second might be more worthy of the 
first voice, to which FlQra readily agreed, if 
Miss Grant would promise to accompany 
them again. This was what Louisa wished, 
and she put away the music with great satis- 
faction. 

flora was not left to sit alone in unsolicited 
grandeur now ; even before Mr. Clarke had 
time to engage Annie Cardeo, who was 
earnestly talking to her sister, Norman had 
secured the hand of Miss Denys for a polka, 
and as there were several other young couples 
to keep it up, the polka itself did not cease 
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for the rest of the evening, consequently, 
neither Flora nor Annie had any opportunity 
of changing partners, even had they wished it. 

Miss Denys was very well satisfied it should 
be so ; there was no one else at that time 
amongst the dancing young men with whom 
she had any wish to stand up, for Mr. Clarke 
she considered quite out of the question. She 
knew but little of the others, and had no 
particular desire to know more, she there- 
fore continued to dance with Mr. Grant, as 
long as she felt any inclination to join in the 
exercise. 

When they sat down to rest, he began 
eagerly speaking about horses, and riding. 
There seemed, he said, no chance of getting 
a tolerable thing for a lady, nothing which he 
would be responsible for even naming ; there 
was no hope of it. 

Flora was grieved ; she had set her heart 
on it, and said she did not care what it was ; 
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she would ride one of their own carriage- 
horses, rather than not ride at all. 

Mrs. Denys objected ; they were too high 
and too spirited for her, she never could 
be happy if Flora rode a horse that had not 
been tried before. 

With an air of modest hesitation, and an 
accent as if he were asking the greatest of 
favours, Mr Grant ventured to suggest that 
Miss Denys should try one of his ; he should 
be so happy to place them at her service. 
To the objection that his sister would want 
one, he answered laughingly, she could only 
ride one at a time, and anything would do 
for him ; any common hack, he did not care 
in the least. 

Mrs. Denys immediately amended this sug- 
gestion by offering him one of the carriage- 
horses if he liked to try it; and to his 
remonstrances at stopping her drives, she 
answered that if Flora was not with her, she 
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would much rather drive about in the nice, 
little, low mule-carriages, which were so con- 
venient and pleasant. She could always get 
a companion, and should not be afraid of 
being run away with. 

Flora, who had admired both Mr. Grant's 
horses that morning, and had been par- 
ticularly charmed with the beautiful chesnut 
which he now tendered to her use, thanked 
him courteously, and, unable to resist the 
temptation, put herself under this obligation 
to him, of which she was at the same time, 
perfectly aware of the value. Accordingly, 
it was settled that an expedition should be 
made on horseback to-morrow, to try how 
the several steeds suited. 

It seemed as if a mania for riding were 
spreading in the establishment ; for, presently, 
it appeared that Mr. Clarke had a very nice 
little mare, which he was trying to persuade 
Annie Carden to mount. Mary supported 
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him with all her might. Annie would derive 
great benefit from the exercise ; she was equal 
to anything! had been on horseback from 
childhood, and never met with an animal she 
could not manage. Mr. Clarke's mare had 
sometimes carried a lady, though it was not 
much used to it ; but under a skilful hand, he 
was convinced, it would go delightfully; and he 
was most anxious that it should be perfectly 
accustomed to be ridden with a side-saddle. 
He did not say why. He had had it brought 
from his own home the day before, on purpose 
to try it here ; and he should be excessively 
obliged if Miss Carden would take it in hand. 
Annie could not withstand the pressing 
entreaties of Mary and Mr. Clarke, and the 
prospect of once more enjoying her favourite 
exercise. Miss Grant cordially invited her to 
join their party ; and it was soon a settled 
point that all five should unite the next day 
in their excursion. 
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The walk before breakfast was repeated the 
next morning by Flora in just the same com- 
pany as yesterday ; but this time Norman 
required no bidding to make himself agreeable 
to Miss Denys, and only seemed eager and 
happy to be allowed to join and converse with 
her. They were returning from the hill, when 
Flora discovered that she had lost a small bunch 
of ornaments, which had been attached to her 
watch-chain, a discovery which discomposed 
her very much. They were not intrinsically 
valuable, but there were some Cornelian and 
Coral charms which Astley had given her in 
early years, a seal with a head of Flora, and 
another with a bunch of white lilies, all little 
keep^ikes from the same person; and she 
could ill bear to part with them. 

Indeed, she looked on the loss as ominous, in 
the present state of uncertainty about Astley, 
and she made herself most unnecessarily mise- 
rable with fears which were quite superstitious. 
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Although it was breakfast-time, and they had 
reached the house, nothing would dissuade her 
from instantly turning back, and retracing her 
steps, in hopes of recovering her missing pro- 
perty. 

Louisa declared herself too tired to go any 
farther ; but Norman was most zealous in his 
endeavours to aid in the search, and accom- 
panied her back, remembering as he went, 
with remarkable exactness, the precise part of 
the path over which Flora had trodden on 
their descent; and shewing that her steps 
had left an impression on his memory, which 
would have been highly flattering, had she 
not been, too much engrossed by her loss to 
attend to it. Unfortunately, they had ascended 
the first time by a different path from that by 
which they had returned, and the chances of suc- 
cess, in consequence, were very much lessened. 
He made her describe the little articles, and 
having acuteness enough to discover that they 
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could not, from their own intrinsic worth, 
occasion the air of distress and vexation with 
which she lamented them, he became a little 
curious to know what was the source of the 
additional importance with which they were 
invested. 

They were keepsakes, she owned : she did 
not say from whom. He hoped it might have 
been from her father. After vainly retracing 
their steps up the zig-zag, towards St. Ann's 
Well, they proceeded along the narrow and 
more retired path leading to the Victoria Road, 
by which they had ascended in the morning. 
Here, under shelter of the plantation on one 
hand, and the steep bank on the other, they 
came suddenly upon Mr. Clarke, who appeared 
to be serenely enjoying the morning air on 
one of the benches. 

" Why, Mr. Clarke," said Flora, as they 
came up, " who would have thought of finding 
you sitting on the hill, like the pensive 
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enthusiast, instead of going down to break- 
fast?" 

" And by the same rule, Miss Denys, who 
would have expected to be disturbed by you 
and your companion at this hour. I had 
calculated on silence and seclusion in this quiet 
spot, where I had retired to weep * for the woes 
of mankind/ like the before-named hero." 

" I should be sorry to interrupt so laudable 
an occupation," replied Flora, laughing, " and 
indeed, am much inclined to sit down and 
join you, being in a state of great distress." 

"You look so, truly," said he, comically. 
" What may be the cause ?" 

Flora told him. 
" " Ah, I see ! well, I trill help you to look ;" 
and he rose to accompany them, for which 
friendly act Mr. Grant did not much thank 
him. As Mr. Clarke went along, he began 
humming to himself a once popular air, and 
presently sang half-audibly : 
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" I was merry, I was merry, 

When my little lovers came 
With a lily, or a cherry, 

Or some new-invented game. 
Now I've you, love, now I've you, love, 

To stand beside me there ; 
But you know you're not so true, love, 

As childhood's lovers were." 

" Very well sung, indeed, Mr. Clarke," said 
Flora, trying to look as if she thought he 
meant nothing peculiar. " It's a shame you 
don't join our musical party." 

" And particularly applicable to the occa- 
sion, I trust," replied he, with a look which 
covered Flora's cheek with blushes, and made 
Norman more than ever anxious to ascertain 
the donor of the trinkets. 

Then Mr. Clarke demanded a minute de- 
scription of these lost treasures, and proposed 
to advertise them. 

" You may laugh," said she ; " but it is a 
serious loss to me — the charms to guard from 
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the evil eye, especially. I shall be neither 
safe nor happy without them. Indeed, I fan- 
cied you looked suspiciously on me, when we 
first met, which I attributed, immediately, to 
the fact of having lost my long-treasured 
charms." 

"Yes, I admit it; I thought you looked 
queer ; I did not know the reason. You had 
lost, let me see, head, hand, and heart, besides 
the white lilies, which, perhaps, are emble- 
matic of your name. A serious loss, indeed." 

" Indeed it is — and there were hope, truth, 
and ever so many virtues besides, all in one 
bunch." 

" So the white lily is your emblem," said 
Mr. Grant. " Queen of flowers, it is a pretty 
idea ! Fleur de St. Denys — yes, it fits you 
every way ! I always admired the beautiful 
white lily." , 

" And that cognomen was bestowed, I pre- 
sume, in those early days to which the poet 
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alludes," added Mr. Clarke. " Flower of St. 
Denys. Did not the inventor take out a 
patent for the use of the name, or has his 
privilege expired ? Is his memory consigned 
to oblivion ? Oh ! I forgot— you are looking 
for these seals." 

Flora was provoked with Mr. Clarke, whose 
manner and look conveyed a meaning much 
beyond his words, and constantly attracted 
Mr. Grant's eyes to her face, with an expres- 
sion of curiosity and interest. They reached 
the house without having any success in their 
search ; and then, after a most sincere sound- 
ing expression of concern, Mr. Grant offered 
at once to ride over to Worcester, and give 
the best jeweller there orders to replace the 
loss, if it was possible for skill and industry 
to do so. 

. " What, go without your breakfast ?" said 
Flora, smiling. 

" Without a moment's delay, if it could 
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afford you any pleasure, or make that smile 
permanent on your face. I should be back 
time enough to sing with you." 

" No, really I would not trouble you so 
far; though I assure you I think you very 
kind ; it would be no use. No modern jeweller 
could replace my loss; and I do not yet 
despair of recovering them." 

" No, never despair, Miss Denys," said Mr. 
Clarke, emphatically, as they went up stairs 
together ; " at all events, wait a little longer, 
before you let Mr. Grant supply the place of 
your lost treasures." 

And he went into his room, singing some- 
thing about " Jack Robinson." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Those winsome smiles, those sunny looks, 

Her heart securely deems 
Gold, as the flashing of the brooks, 

In the cold moon-light beams ! 

HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

In spite of Flora's distress at her recent 
loss, the music lesson took place as had been 
agreed on, and was equally successful in im- 
proving their acquaintance with the songs 
they practised, and with one another. Between 
singing, talking, and idling, the morning passed 
so quickly, that the dinner hour took them 
quite by surprise, and it was found necessary 
that they should repeat the practice the next 
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day, before they could feel at all sure of their 
new parts. 

Four o'clock had been the hour fixed on 
for riding, and punctually the whole party as- 
sembled at the right time. It would have 
been difficult for an unprejudiced observer to 
decide, which of the three ladies was best 
dressed, best mounted, or in the best looks 
on this occasion ; and, had there been any 
rivalry between them, the trial would have 
been severe. But this not being the case at 
present, they were able to add the grace of 
candour to their other charms, and to agree in 
admiring each other when the occasion offered. 

Their degrees and sources of pleasure in 
the excursion, were, however, different. Not- 
withstanding the absence of Astley, and the 
loss of his little gifts, Flora's spirits were not 
depressed. The fresh air, the freedom of 
motion, the light and elastic step of the horse, 
and her keen enjoyment of her favourite exer- 
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cise, were, in themselves, enough to give her 
a pure and healthy pleasure, which wreathed 
her lips with smiles arising from the native 
happiness of youthful feelings. 

Annie's satisfaction was more clouded. She 
had a secret source of interest in watching 
Norman Grant's attentions to Flora, and her 
reception of them afforded her an internal 
comfort, materially contributing to her enjoy- 
ment, although she would not have liked to 
own the fact. The same circumstances raised 
a still stronger degree of self-congratulation 
in Louisa's mind, and gave her every reason 
to hope that her dearest wishes were, in due 
course, to be amply fulfilled. 

" I have a friend who lives in that house," 
said Mr. Clarke, pointing to one of the many 
dwellings near the road, " who has some of 
the quaintest and most ridiculous birds I ever 
saw, Miss Garden. I was calling there yes- 
terday, and was so much amused with them." 
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" Indeed ! what are they ?" enquired Annie. 

" Just for all the world like magpies ; only 
somewhat smaller, and yellow instead of white. 
They have thorough magpie ways — whistle 
and chatter with an air of wisdom that makes 
one feel it a positive loss not to understand 
them ; and run along, jerking their long tails, 
and perking up their saucy heads, as if they 
defied any human being to compare with 
them in consequential appearance.' 9 

" Oh ! they must be South American tro- 
pialls," said Annie, eagerly. " How I should 
like to see them, if they came from thence." 

" Yes, Mrs. Cuthbert told me they came 
from La Guayra ; and I thought of you directly/' 

" Poor expatriated prisoners !" sighed Annie, 
in a very compassionate tone. 

"They are getting used to their deporta- 
tion," replied he. " One has become quite 
attached to my friend, though the others are 
still somewhat savage. Kindness, and per- 
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severing, affectionate attention have tamed the 
wild, free spirit. I learnt a lesson there," said 
he, with a peculiar emphasis. 

"It is happy when the spirit can bend 
without breaking/' replied she, musingly. 
" Mary can, you see. But tell me more about 
these birds. They interest me." 

" I formed some quaint theories regarding 
them/' pursued he. " There was one who ran 
at the tip of a finger with such fierceness, and 
whose bite was given in such earnest, whose 
manners were so busy, interfering in every- 
thing, and his appearance so showy and well 
got up, that he reminded me strongly of a 
lawyer, and, I am convinced must have had an 
education in his early years to fit him for the bar. 
I almost began to believe in transmigrations as 
I looked at him. Another was the beau-ideal of 
a doctor, drawing himself up, with his head on 
one side, and one eye cocked up queerly, as if 
studying some serious case, or speculating on 
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some important prescription. He was a 
wonderful fellow for sagacious gravity, and 
seemed to have great influence with the lady 
tropialls, who evidently regarded him as an 
oracle. I wish you could have a sight of 
them, especially the tame one. I should like 
to convince you how far a foreigner, and a 
native of a tropical climate, might be rendered 
happy by care and sincere wishes to please." 

Annie was silent; although she believed 
he was right. It might be very possible to be 
happy in England, under certain circumstances. 

" You have been to the native country of 
these birds ?" continued he. 

" Oh ! yes, it is one of my sunny memories, 
to think of the city of Caraccas, and the wild 
rides and drives in that neighbourhood. Don't 
talk of it, please. The intense longing to be 
back amongst the scenes of my youth and my 
happiest hours, is overpowering." 

" I hope not your happiest hours," replied 
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he, walking his horse very close beside hers* 
"Surely you may anticipate brighter scenes 
in future. Mary is recovering rapidly. That 
will be one great weight removed ; and if — if 
other ties could be formed, might you not 
enjoy happiness as pure, though in a different 
scene, and another continent. Yours is a dis- 
position which draws its best pleasures from 
the heart and the affections. It is not, if I 
read you rightly, the flowers and fire-flies, the 
warmth and the richness of tropical scenery 
which you regret. These are but symbols, in 
your mind, of the love and confidence, the 
family ties, and the family feelings which you 
seemed to lose when torn away from your 
childhood's home. The severance of affection's 
chains was typified by your transportation, and 
the change outward and inward has become 
confused in your mind, until you think your 
regret is for the visible, whilst it is really for 
the moral and intellectual loss." 
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<f May he you are right, Mr. Clarke ! Well, 
there is a future for every one, at least; a 
future to which, if I could look as steadily as 
Mary does, I should have less cause to regret 
the past. I dare say you don't know what 
Bryant says of the ' Inexorable Past/ 

' All shall come back, each tie 
Of pure affection shall be knit again, 

Alone shall Evil die, 
And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 

And then shall I behold 
Him, by whose kind, paternal side I sprung, 

And her, who still and cold 
Fills the next grave — the beautiful and young! ' " 

"They are pretty in themselves," replied 
he; "but there are some voices which can 
give music even to the harshest lines. There 
is a wonderful charm in a soft voice. But, 
indeed, I do not think you ought to let your 
mind dwell on poetry, and feed on fancies. 
If I might prescribe for you, I should recom- 
mend study — good, hard, honest study; 
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Greek, or Hebrew, if you do not know them 
already; and for reading, I would give you 
nothing lighter than biography, or history. 
This course pursued in a settled home, with 
companions who love you, and understand 
your character, as your sister, and, perhaps, 
another, would restore your spirits to a right 

tOM." 

She turned away her head for a moment, 
and then, looking up at him, replied, " If those 
who love Mary, love me too, and her home 
might always be mine, I think I could be re- 
signed, at least, and cheerful. Only, none 
must take away from me my best comfort on 
earth — sisterly love. 

s The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore/ " 

Mr. Clarke looked perplexed at her answer, 
and might, perhaps, even then, have attempted 
either to understand her feelings better, or 
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explain his own more effectually, had not a 
change in the arrangement of the party taken 
place, and Louisa Grant broken in on their 
tete-a-tete, leaving Norman and Flora to en- 
tertain each other, whilst she entered into con- 
versation with Annie, on some very matter- 
of-fact topics. 

The ride was pronounced delightful by all 
parties, and earnest wishes expressed that it 
might only form the first of a series, " as 
numerous and valuable/' said Mr. Clarke, " as 
the volumes of the "Encyclopedia Britannica," 
if not of the Railway Library itself." 

There was neither music nor dancing that 
evening ; the ruling party were too tired for 
more exercise; and Louisa suggested the 
amusement of some jeux de sociM, to 
pass the time. 

" But where is Norman ?" exclaimed she, 
for her brother was not present. She sent 
Mr. Boyle to look for him ; but he was not 
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in the dining-room. He had mysteriously 
disappeared. Without her brother, Louisa's 
genius seemed to fail her ; and she was en- 
tirely taken up with speculating what could 
have carried him off, when, in about half an 
hour, he returned to answer for himself. 

"Queen of flowers," said he, presenting 
Flora with a beautiful bunch of the Japan 
lilies, whose tints varied from those spotted 
with deep crimson, to others of the purest 
white, " may I hope that you will condescend 
to accept from my hand, an offering which is 
naturally your due, and which nothing but 
those barbaric laws of this our iron age, that 
set so decided an emphasis on meum and tuwm, 
would have prevented your earlier enjoying." 

" I am afraid to take them," said Flora, 
as she looked admiringly at the group. " Have 
you been robbing some garden, to procure 
these exquisite flowers ? Your speech sug- 
gests such an idea." 
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"Not even trespassing, on my honour. 
They are mine to offer ; yours, to accept, or 
reject, as you please — but yours they are, by 
all the rights which your birth, as Fleur-de- 
lis, and your title, as Queen of Flowers, can 
possibly bestow." 

"They are very lovely," said she, taking 
them from his hand ; " and, certainly, flowers 
are the greatest of all possible treats to me ; 
since I came here, I have had so few." 

"What a charming and romantic title, 
Flora, you have assumed !" said Louisa, tap- 
ping her on the shoulder, " Queen of Flowers i 
— I wish my name could have ever been sug- 
gestive of such pleasant ideas. Could you not 
write a sonnet on it, Norman, or on the lilies ?" 

Norman shook his head. 

" He used, 1 assure you, to write very pretty 
verses once; and, if we could inspire him 
again, it would be something to amuse us. 
Come, Norman, say you will," 
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"My dear Louisa, why should you wish 
to expose my small talents to the scorn and 
ridicule of the public, and especially of Miss 
Denys ? Leave me in safe obscurity." 

"What dreadful affectation of humility, 
Norman !" persisted his sister. " Verses are as 
much the just tribute to your Queen, as flowers 
themselves." 

" A tribute I can well excuse," said flora, 
laughing. " I impose no taxes on any one." 

"Nay, if you suppose I hold back, only 
from reluctance," said Norman, " I think I 
must clear my character for duty and loyalty, 
though at the expense of my reputation for 
wisdom and wit. I will do my best." 

" That is right, Norman. Write an acrostic, 
at least, on one of the names Flora claims ; a 
sonnet to the Queen of Flowers, to be deli- 
vered at breakfast, to-morrow morning ; failing 
which, you become subject to her most august 
displeasure !" 
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Norman promised to try ; whilst Flora only 
laughed, looking on the proposition as a joke 
not worth discussing in a serious form ; and 
some other matter then claiming the attention 
of the party, the topic was dropped. 

Breakfast, the next morning, did not bring 
Flora the promised acrostic; but it brought 
her something much less agreeable. She was 
crossing the hall, on her way up stairs, when 
old Mr. Boyle stopped her, with an open 
letter in his hand. 

" Ah, Miss Denys, I want to speak to you," 
said he, looking anxious and uneasy. " Where 
could I see you in private ?" 

" If you don't mind my mother's presence, 
you can come to our room in half an hour," 
replied Flora, rather reluctant to grant even 
so much, but still more unwilling to see him 
alone. 

He assured her that he had no objection 
to speak before Mrs. Denys ; perhaps, indeed, 
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it would be bettor ; and so the affair was settled. 
Flora spent the greatest part of the half hour 
in walking restlessly about the room, whilst 
her mother was finishing some small accounts 
which she was looking over with Janet. The 
idea of an interview with Mr. Boyle made 
her dreadfully nervous, and she could not in 
the least imagine what he could intend to say. 

Punctually at the end of the half-hour, he 
arrived at the door, and having made some 
formal apologies, which kept Flora in a state 
of extreme excitement, he proceeded to say : 

" I have been much pained by receiving 
from my nephew, Astley, a letter, which is by 
no means satisfactory, either in its tone or 
contents. He writes to me and says : 

" c You will not, I am convinced, after the 
expectations in which I have been brought 
up, wonder when I tell you that I am at 
present hard pressed for money. Young 
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men, now-a-days, have so many wants, that 
no reasonably fashionable appearance can be 
maintained on my scanty income. Of course, 
as I was always told you would help me, I 
expected you would, and so I trust you will, 
or I shall be at my wits ends before long. I 
have a capital spec, in hand now, if I can but 
get the needful to keep off duns, and make 
a decent figure, if it fails, I shall not long be 
able to keep my head above water, and must 
cut and run soon, or I shall be saved the 
trouble altogether. Indeed, it will be touch 
and go with me, even if you could send me 
a cheque by return of post. If you could 
lend me a thousand at once, which 1 believe 
you could do without inconvenience, it should 
be faithfully repaid, if, as I hope, my present 
plans should turn up a prize ; if, however, 
this fails, I must put off payment sine die 
so, perhaps, it would be better, and altogether 
save trouble, if you gave it me; I would 
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then clear off old scores, and begin on a totally 
new principle. Pray give my compliments to 
my fair aunt infuturo, and believe me, your 
dutiful, but very distressed nephew, 

"'Astley Boyle/" 

To describe the degree of fidgetting, blush- 
ing, and trembling that Flora went through 
whilst the old gentleman read this letter, 
would not be easy. When it was finished, 
she hung her head, and played with her 
watch-guard, with a strong disinclination to 
be the first to speak, or to commit herself in 
any way. Having gone through the letter 
aloud, the reader very deliberately folded it 
up, and replaced it in its envelop, throwing 
it down on the table just under her eyes, 
where she could distinctly see the well-known 
characters. 

" What am I to do, my dear," said he, in 
a soft and insinuating voice, " if I comply 
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with my nephew's request, there are some 
evils which might accrue ; if I refuse, there 
are others to be dreaded ; what do you advise?" 

"Why in the world do you ask me?" 
exclaimed Flora, "you must know best 
whether you can give him the money he 
wants, or not. I am sure, if he does want it, 
it is for some good purpose." 

" Had you any idea he was in such em- 
barrassed circumstances, Madam ?" said Mr. 
Boyle, addressing Mrs. Denys, who was lis- 
tening intently. 

"Not the least," replied she, "I always 
looked on him as a steady young man.". 

" You no doubt knew more," turning to 
Miss Denys, " living together as brother and 
sister, you must have been the confidante of 
his difficulties." 

" Never — he never hinted to me anything 
of the sort, it was not likely he would," ex- 
claimed Flora, colouring, " when you remem- 
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ber the unfortunate contrast in our circum- 
stances to complain to me of want of money, 
would have been a meanness you never could 
suppose him guilty of. I wonder, mamma, 
what speculation he has engaged in ?" 

" I fancy it must be a matrimonial one/ 9 
replied Mr. Boyle, " from some other circum- 
stances which have come to my knowledge. 
Then he really has kept you in the dark as 
to his embarrassments ?" 

" There was no call to make them known 
to us, that I am aware of," said flora, some- 
what haughtily. 

" I fancied you possessed his confidence ; 
but now, I appeal to you both, as being so 
well acquainted with my nephew, and in some 
degree unprejudiced judges, what had I better 
do. I am sure, to help him is my greatest 
wish, if I only knew how." 

"Then why not send him the thousand 
pounds he asks for ?" said Flora, abruptly. 
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Mr. Boyle gave one of those subdued and 
subtle smiles, which would have reminded you 
of a serpent trying to look amiable, had such 
a thing been probable. 

" There are several reasons, my dear young 
lady. There is an old proverb about giving 
a rogue rope enough, and he will hang him- 
self at last ; that I presume you would hardly 
think kind ; to help him on to ruin would 
not be desirable, and were I weakly to yield 
every time he chose to ask me for a thousand 
pounds, you do not know how soon I might 
be no richer than he is. For bad purposes 
I will not give the money, nor will I lend 
it at all. He is my nephew, my brother's 
child, and I have a strong feeling in his 
favour; but if he is a spendthrift and roue, 
why, the sooner he is checked the better/' 

" 1 am certain he is neither one nor the 
other !" cried Flora, indignantly. 

" Warm feelings ! warm feelings, my dear, 
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but then, how do you account for this?" 
tapping the letter as he spoke, as if to remind 
her of its fatal evidence. 

" There is some mistake/' said she, directly. 

He shook his head and studied the envelop 
attentively ; then put it down and went on : 

" As I said before, I would willingly help 
him to the best of my power. I have thoughts, 
therefore, of assisting in fitting him out for 
Australia, to do as I have done before him. 
What do you say to that ?" 

" That I am sure he would not go," replied 
Flora, very decidedly. " You see by his own 
account he has other plans in his head. I 
thought you talked of his proposing to marry." 

" That, 1 have reason to think, is his pre- 
sent scheme ; but I neither expect nor wish it 
to answer. I cannot approve of marrying 
merely for money ; and he is too young, im- 
prudent, and poor to marry for love. Besides, 
he seems doubtful of the result of his plan at 
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the best, and f shall not send him the thousand 
pounds to help him to ruin himself. I will 
tell you what I will do. I will write to a 
friend of mine in London, and get him to 
make enquiries about this scheme, or specula- 
tion, and then we shall see — we shall see! 
Meantime, my dear Mrs. Denys, let me recom- 
mend caution, for my nephew's sake, to you 
and your daughter. Do not' mention what I 
have told you to any one. Do not allude to 
it to Mr. Frank Denys. It might do the poor 
fellow the greatest harm ; and I am sure I am 
most anxious that he should not be led farther 
astray." 

" I am sure you may trust me," replied 
Mrs. Denys. " I shall say nothing to any one 
about poor Astley. I am quite shocked and 
grieved to hear what you say. Poor boy ! 
who would have thought of his turning out so 
bad. I always liked him so much." 

Flora made no promises. She bit her lip 
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and pinched her fingers, and got up and 
walked to the wiAdow ; but she would not 
engage to make no attempts to clear Astley's 
character. Mr. Boyle did not look quite satis- 
fied ; but, after a good deal more talking, he 
was obliged to go away. 

" I do not believe it," said Flora, the mo- 
ment he was gone. " I do not believe a word 
of it ! There is some great mistake, some 
misunderstanding — something wrong some- 
where. I no more believe that Astley is 
wicked, than I do that those sheep out there 
are carnivorous. What shall I do to disprove 
it all ? I will write to Uncle Frank this mo- 
ment, and learn all about.it." 

" My dear," said her mother, in a tone of 
remonstrance, as she saw Flora open her desk, 
and take up her pen with an air of decision, 
" do consider what you are going to do ?" 

" Yes, mamma," replied the daughter, some- 
what abstractedly. 
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" And remember what Mr. Boyle said," 
continued Mrs. Denys. 

"Mr. Boyle! Mr. Boyle!" cried Flora, 
impatiently. " He is an old goose, and just 
lets somebody lead him by the nose at their 
pleasure. If one could only put some com- 
mon sense into that good man's brain. I am 
sure it's that old grey wig of his confuses his 
intellect. I wonder whether he would take 
it off to please me. If it is to be a secret 
about Astley, why did he come and tell us ?" 

" Flora, dear, had you the least idea Astley 
was extravagant?" said Mrs. Denys, in a 
wondering tone. 

" I know exactly how extravagant he is," 
replied Flora, quickly. " In one of my wilful 
moods, I stole his account book, and would 
not give it back until I had ascertained how 
he spent his income. It was once when I 
wanted him to buy something or other, which 
he declared he could not afford." 

L 2 
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" I think that was very wrong of you, Flo- 
ra," said her mother, most properly shocked. 

" Oh, yes ! it was very wicked ; but I do 
not think he minded it long. He sat and 
looked very much ashamed of himself; but 
he did not scold, and I assure you I was so 
shocked to think of my extravagance, when I 
saw what his expenses were, that I hope I 
have been the better for it ever since. At 
any rate, somebody else has." 

" Why, my dear, you have six times his 
income. Of course, you spend more," replied 
Mrs. Denys. 

" Oh, yes ; of course I do. The only thing 
was, the way in which I spent it. For one 
pound which I applied to any good purpose, 
I believe he gave at least five ; and whilst 
even my poor one was entirely the result of 
whim, chance, or impulse, his was all arranged 
on a regular system, and applied where it 
could be of most use. I did not think three 
hundred on my dress, and three on charity 
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was exactly the right proportion, when I came 
to consider ; so I have been trying to mend 
my ways since." 

" Oh, that was what made you take such a 
sudden turn for doing good/' said her mother. 
" I wondered what put it into your head. It 
was Astley, was it ?" 

" Astley's example, to which, indeed, I owe 
more than I can tell you. I always meant to 
be as good as you, mamma, when I grew as 
old ; but I do not know when I should even 
have begun trying, if he had not made me 
ashamed of myself.' 9 

" Ah ! he always was a good boy I" sighed 
Mrs. Denys. " I can hardly believe him 
changed." 

" And I do not at all. I am sure we know 
him much better than his uncle can, or any 
friend of his. It is all a conspiracy or plot 
to ruin him with Mr. Boyle. Somebody must 
have forged that letter, or it must be an 
answer to something we don't know of before. 
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I certainly will write to Uncle Frank, and 
find out where Astley is, and what he is doing." 

" I am sadly afraid you will make mischief 
in some way/' said her mother, despondingly. 

" No, no, never fear. I know Uncle Frank, 
and he knows me. I will take care. But 
as to believing him wrong, it is what I will 
not do ; and matrimonial speculations are 
much about the last I should suspect him of. 
Mr. Boyle may be a very good sort of old 
gentleman, and mean very well ; but he does 
not know Astley's value, if he can suspect him 
of meanness." 

She began writing quickly, but presently 
stopped, and, looking up, exclaimed abruptly : 

" Mamma, if Astley really wants a thousand 
pounds, I wish you would give it to him." 

" My dear, are you mad 1" exclaimed Mrs. 
Denys, in amazement. " What are you to do, 
if I gave him that sum ? Why you will want 
it all by-atid-bye." 

11 1 have plenty," said Flora, " more than 1 
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want, and if I could give it him — I mean, if 
he would take it from me, he should have it ; 
but you know he would not. If you would 
just let him have it in your name, we could 
easily arrange between us about the difference 
it would make in your income ; you should be 
none the poorer ; and so, dear, dear mamma, 
do think about it, and see if we cannot manage 
it between us. I cannot bear that he should 
want money, and be disappointed." 

" My dear child, how romantically generous 
you are ; but it would never do," replied Mrs. 
Denys, thoughtfully ; " at least, i must think 
about it, before I can make up my mind," 
added she, in a relenting voice, in answer 
to Flora's imploring looks. 

Her daughter saw that she should be sure 
of her own way, and proceeded with her letter. 
She told her uncle that Mr. -Boyle's marriage 
to Miss Grant was now a settled thing, and 
expressed her fears that it would occasion 
considerable disappointment to his nephew. 
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This naturally led to enquiries as to what 
Astley was thinking of doing. Had he any 
plans for occupation, such as he had sometimes 
talked of? Did he mean to engage in any kind 
of gentlemanly business ; and, if so, how 
would he manage about capital to start with ? 
She hoped her uncle would send her an answer, 
as both mamma and she were very desirous 
to hear of him, and anxious about his future 
prospects. He had not seemed in good spirits 
before leaving Malvern, and mamma was much 
afraid he might be distressed about his uncle's 
intentions, and puzzled also as to what he 
should do himself. 

Astley's concerns, and Astley's prospects 
filled the whole letter ; and Flora, in her im- 
petuous eagerness to know and understand 
about them quite forgot every thing else, send- 
ing no account of themselves, and making no 
mention whatever of her amusements, pursuits, 
or companions at the present time. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

She is not fair to outward view 

As many maidens be, 
Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me. 
Oh ! then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light. 

HARTLEY COLEEIDQE. 

So deeply was Flora occupied by her writing, 
by its causes, and by the effects she hoped to 
produce, that she quite forgot her engagement 
to sing with Mr. Grant. He was loitering 
about in the drawing-room, expecting every 
moment, to be joined either by his sister, or 
Miss Denys ; but neither of them came ; and, 
at length, weary of vain expectation, he saun- 
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tered out. The failure of promise, on Flora's 
side, was entirely accidental ; with Louisa, 
however, it was premeditated ; she intended 
to forget, and, shut up in her own room, 
fully trusted that her brother was enjoying the 
society of Miss Denys without any tiresome 
third party. She was herself deeply engaged 
in business, and had many excuses for appro- 
priating her time to her own use. She had 
audiences with dress-makers, and needle-wo- 
men, notes to write to London warehouses, 
and many letters on most important subjects. 
One of these was to Astley Boyle. She hoped 
he would not be surprised, but their future con- 
nection made her bold to trouble him ; and 
she had undertaken to write on some business 
matters for Mr. Boyle. His Uncle desired 
to make him a wedding present ; that is to 
say, a present commemorative of his own 
wedding, and was at this time writing a letter 
to his bankers, to transfer a considerable sum 
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of money to his account, which they trusted 
he would accept with their best wishes. Having 
stated this matter of business, she went on : 

" Since you went away, my brother has 
joined us, as I was naturally anxious for his 
society at this particular time ; and very happy 
it makes me, and I flatter myself, more than 
me, also. Norman has brought down his 
horses, and dear Flora, who, you know, de- 
lights in riding, does great credit to one of 
them, which I think even my brother con- 
siders is worthy to carry her. She looks most 
beautiful on it ; and we had a delightful ride, 
with the additional prospect of having many 
more. Even Miss Carden mounted; Mr. 
Clarke's gallantry supplied her with a very 
nice steed. So, you see, it is quite en regie. 
She has agreed to join our musical soire'es, 
and does credit to them. Norman, however, 
prefers Flora's voice ; though to say the truth, 
I think that is a delusion. Annie's is so rich 
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and passionate. However, it is a comfort 
that there is no chance of rivalry between him 
and Mr. Clarke. I assure you, in spite of 
the great change in our society, we have lost 
none of our spirit; indeed, I think we are 
rather gayer than ever ; riding, singing, little 
games, and witty conversation, make our time 
fly with a ' happy swiftness/ quite worthy of 
the Bird of Paradise wings the song tells of. 
But now for my commission. Flora dropped, 
the other day, when out walking, a little bunch 
of seals and trifles, such as ladies wear to 
their chains. Will you take the enclosed note 
to the jeweller's, and exert your taste in the 
choice of the articles named. Had she been 
much distressed by the loss, I should have been 
sorry ; but she soon gave them up ; and, as 
she did not mind, 1 was quite pleased to think 
I should have the occasion to present her with 
a little keepsake, in memory of our visit here. 
It will always remind her, I trust, of a de- 
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lightful morning on the hill, with my brother 
and myself." 

Such were the principal contents of Miss 
Grant's letter ; how much satisfaction it was 
likely to afford Astley, she had a pretty shrewd 
guess. 

For once, however, she over-reached herself, 
with regard to Flora and her brother; and 
in consequence of her caution, not to interrupt 
them, they did not meet at all that morning. 

The early dinner brought the mother and 
daughter down stairs ; but Norman had not 
yet succeeded in securing a place near Flora, 
at table, and, consequently, they were separated 
during the meal, and much too far apart to 
speak. But, as soon as they rose, he was at 
her side, with earnest hopes that she did not 
intend to give up her ride, as well as her 
music — the horses had been ordered to be 
ready at the same time as yesterday, unless 
she wished any change. 
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Flora readily agreed to the ride, and ex- 
cused her absence in the morning, saying, 
with a degree of nonchalance which was not 
very flattering to the gentleman, that she 
had totally forgotten her engagement. How- 
ever, as she condescended to make no par- 
ticular apology, he was obliged to do without ; 
and although, during the afternoon's ride, she 
was, perhaps, somewhat absent and abstracted, 
Norman was not a person to be easily repelled, 
and was far too much in earnest, in his present 
pursuit, to mind a little variation of manner. 

Indeed, to do him justice, he liked her the 
better for her indifference; for, though he 
had resolved to make her his wife, if possible, 
he was by no means anxious that she should 
be determined to take him for a husband. He 
preferred that she should be possessed of a 
proper degree of maidenly modesty ; and was 
quite able to appreciate the difference between 
winning 'her heart, and having it voluntarily 
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thrown at his feet. He began, indeed, to 
think Louisa had misjudged her, when she 
accused her of flirting, and implied that she 
coveted admiration. He saw she liked amuse- 
ment, was gay, lively, talkative ; but he did 
not consider her a flirt. She was as ready 
to talk to Louisa, as to himself, and seemed 
to prefer a chat with Mrs. Newton, to either ; 
for she evidently left that lady with reluctance, 
when obliged to go and prepare for her ride. 

She did not seem to care for his attentions, 
or to court his notice ; and if she accepted 
his flowers, or the loan of his riding-horse, 
it was because these things gave her pleasure, 
for their own sake, not his. He did not be- 
lieve he had made any impression on her 
heart, as yet ; and so he told his sister, on 
Sunday evening, when they discussed his 
projects together. 

Louisa took a much more flattering view 
of the case, and encouraged him, by all the 
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hopes she could suggest ; and Norman, al- 
though doubtful, was by no means despon- 
dent, quite ready to try again, and to assume 
for his motto—" Never say die." 

On Monday morning, as Mr. Clarke was, 
as usual, loitering in the garden beside the 
twin sisters, having already had the pleasure 
of conducting Mary to a seat on the turf, he 
suddenly asked them, but with his eyes fixed 
on Annie, whether his friend Mrs. Cuthbert 
might pay them a visit. He explained that 
Mrs. Cuthbert was the owner of the foreign 
birds Miss Carden had wished to see ; and 
she was very anxious to bepome acquainted 
with the some time country-women of her 
pets ; and hoped to introduce the two exotic 
families to each other. 

" Then her anxiety must be of your creating," 
observed Annie with a sly smile. "What 
did you tell her, Mr. Clarke, that you wanted 
to give me a fine moral lesson on contentment 
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with my lot, and trusted I might be improved 
by seeing those worse off than myself." 

" I have no wish to see you contented with 
your lot, Miss Carden," replied he ; " and as to 
improvement, you require none except in hap- 
piness. You said you should like to see these 
birds ; and Mrs. Cuthbert said she should like 
to see you. May she call to-morrow ? She 
waits your leave." 

" What do you say, Mary ?" inquired Annie. 

" Certainly, never say no to a kind attention, 
Annie," said Mary. 

" Quite right, Miss Mary," said Mr. Clarke. 
" Impress that doctrine on your sister by all 
means. Miss Carden is much too apt to 
fancy that no one can take pleasure in pleasing 
her, and that the best way to return an in- 
tended kindness is to prevent its being per- 
formed." 

" I am growing more humanized, I assure 
you, Mr. Clarke. I begin to feel that, if the 
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English are sometimes abrupt, they are at least 
sincere, and that there is much dependence to 
be placed on the existence of feelings which 
at first 1 believed almost wanting. English- 
men have hearts, perhaps." 

"When she made that grand discovery, 
Miss Mary, did she cry out Eureka? 19 in- 
quired Mr. Clarke, with an undisguised look 
of pleasure. 

" No," replied Annie ; " I have never been 
sufficiently sure to give such strong expression 
to my convictions. There are people who 
keep me in doubt to this day." 

Mr. Clarke looked down at his boots, with 
a slight compression of his brows, which was 
the air he assumed when something puzzled 
him. Mary interrupted his meditations by 
asking when they might expect the pleasure 
of seeing Mrs. Cuthbert, and reminded Mr. 
Clarke that her sister was engaged to ride that 
afternoon. 
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" Cruel to remind me of my misfortunes," 
said Mr. Clarke. " You know I have to go 
into Worcester on business, and cannot ac- 
company her. She must be left to the mercy 
of Mr. Grant, his sister, or Miss Denys." 

" Oh, I shall do very well ; and would you 
do a commission for me in Worcester," said 
Annie, in the most off-hand way possible. 

" Twenty, if you will intrust me with them. 
I shall then have the dignity of feeling that 
I am not purely selfish in my excursion, merely 
consulting my own wardrobe, but am sacri- 
ficing my pleasure to — my wish to make you 
think an Englishman amiable." 

" And I promise to do so, if you will only 
get this bracelet mended for me. Do you 
see ? It is delicate work, and requires skill." 

He received it from her hand with a look 
of devotion, and with a lingering of his 
fingers, as they touched hers in taking it ; 
and then turned it round with so tender and 
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caressing an air, that, had she not been blinded 
by an idea strongly impressed on her imagina- 
tion, she never could have doubted his feelings. 
As it was, the notion that it was still Mary he 
preferred, gave her a degree of trusting con- 
fidence quite bewitching to him ; and, in spite 
of his occasional doubts, he was resolved to 
take an early opportunity of settling the point. 

Mary understood him, and wished him 
success with all her heart ; but she was not 
quite sure of her sister's inclinations. 

" This must be Mary's hair," said he, as he 
examined the bracelet, and then looked up at 
Annie, at whose feet he was seated. Re- 
collecting himself, as he caught Miss Carden's 
eye, he added, for once, at least, in his life, 
looking slightly confused : " I beg your pardon, 
but really — you know you so often talk of 
your sister by her christian name, and I have 
become so used to regard her, through you, 
with such almost fraternal feelings, that — " 
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Mary cut his confusion short, by filling up 
the pause with a laughing assurance of for- 
giveness, and a secret thought that if this 
did not open her sister's eyes to the kind of 
regard Mr. Clarke was nourishing, she must 
be resolved not to see. 

Mrs. Cuthbert arrived early the next day 
to pay her visit. She called a little before 
one, bent on carrying off both sisters in her 
carriage to her own house. Mary declined, 
however ; she had as yet not ventured in a 
carriage, and was afraid of the fatigue of 
dining out. Annie was sorry; but Mrs. 
Cuthbert's warm and friendly manners were 
too charming for her to feel in the least 
uneasy. Her smiling grace, and winning 
cordiality, captivated both the sisters, as they 
did every one else who came within her 
sphere, and Miss Carden agreed to accompany 
her to her own house, and dine with her. 

She was a little surprised when she found 
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Mr. Clarke was to be with them. She had 
fancied he would have preferred remaining 
with her sister; however, on consideration, 
she supposed as Mrs. Cuthbert was his friend, 
it was quite right he should accompany them, 
and they three drove off, very well pleased 
with each other. 

The commencement of the visit was very 
prosperous. Annie was introduced to the 
Tropialls, and found much amusement in 
playing with them ; and, to Mr, Clarke's great 
delight, they were quite gentle and docile to 
her, although he stood a chance of having 
his finger severely bitten, if he approached it 
to them. There was much besides to amuse 
and interest her ; for Mrs. Cuthbert was the 
wife of a naval officer, and her house was 
profusely furnished with relics of many 
lands, especially trophies of a West Indian 
cruize. 

Old familiar forms and features were there, 
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in bird, flower, or landscape, which brought 
the quick hot tears to Annie's black eyes, and 
that look of pensive abstraction to her face 
which had first caught Mr. Clarke's attention. 

Luncheon over, they prepared to pay a 
visit to the shrubbery, and also to a very pretty 
conservatory, in which Mrs. Cuthbert took 
great delight. But, just at the door, their 
hostess was called away, and promising a 
speedy return, she left them to their own 
devices. They entered the conservatory, and 
the door closed behind them. 

"What a charming woman your friend 
is !" was, naturally, Annie's first exclamation. 
" So un-English — worthy to have been a 
Spaniard in her captivating manner." 

" Two months ago, Miss Carden," replied 
Mr. Clarke, with an unusual seriousness, " I 
should have flatly contradicted your assertion. 
Now I have learnt to think, that there is 
nothing on earth more bewitching than the 
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union of Spanish grace to English worth and 
virtue." 

Annie coloured, and turned to look at a 
plant beside her. It was not easy to misun- 
derstand him now. 

" Don't turn away ?" said he, trying to 
take her hand. "You know what is the 
charm. No ; you don't know. You cannot 
know the influence you have over me — how 
you have taught me to regard woman's worth I 
How you have convinced me that true, single- 
minded, self-respecting modesty, unconscious, 
unselfish devotion, and pure sincerity, still 
exist amongst women. I am ashamed to 
think I ever doubted it ; but you, dear Miss 
Carden — you have won me from my trifling, 
scornful thoughts, to know and understand 
that all my hopes of future happiness depend 
on one !" 

" You must have learnt this from Mary, 
not from me ;" said Annie, trying to escape 
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past him. " I cannot claim such praise, nor 
can I ever have inspired such feelings in you." 

" No, no; it is of yourself — of your own dear 
and most captivating self — that I would speak. 
Do listen ? Grant me, in pity, grant me an 
audience ? I love you, and you only, dearest. 
I have never even fancied I loved before, and 
I never can love another, as I love you. Do 
you not believe me ?" he added, as she turned 
on him her large eyes, with a gaze of perfect 
incredulity and wonder. 

" No," she replied, " I always thought it 
was Mary. It is Mary that you really love," 
added she, slowly, as if trying to convince 
herself of the fact. 

" Why will you not believe me ?" he ex- 
claimed. " Mary I love as a sister for her 
own sake, and for yours she is doubly valu- 
able ; but it is you whom, I might almost 
say, I idolize. Annie, your slightest smile has 
been to me a treasure; your words have been 
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charms ; the least touch of your finger an ex- 
quisite delight. I am not talking nonsense — 
I am merely stating facts. On my honour, 
I never, never before saw any one who, in the 
strength of her feelings, the warmth of 
her heart, and that dear, gentle, dependent 
helplessness, which makes woman so charming, 
could for one moment be compared to you. You 
are as much above all other women in graces 
of mind, as you are in personal attractions." 

She caught away her hand which he tried 
to take, and, rushing past him, ran out of the 
conservatory in desperate speed, feeling 
wretched, guilty, and utterly bewildered. Pal- 
pitating and panting, she encountered Mrs. 
Cuthbert on her return to seek them, and 
with considerable difficulty, subdued her agi- 
tation sufficiently to appear at all rational 
in her eyes. 

With her, however, she felt safe, and her 
hostess, drawing her hand under her arm, 
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led her back to the green-house, where they 
found Mr. Clarke ruefully contemplating a 
very fine plant, which was prostrate on the 
ground. Annie awoke to the consciousness, 
that in her rapid retreat, she must have 
thrown it down ; she remembered she had 
felt something catch the corner of her cash- 
mere, and with redoubled blushes, and tears 
trembling in her eyes, she endeavoured to 
make due apologies. 

Mr. Clarke was obliged to admit that it 
was Miss Carden's shawl which caught it, 
just as she left the house, and the altered tone 
of his voice seemed like a reproach to her, 
for her want of courage to stay and listen to 
him. She became every moment more 
wretched and confused; Mrs. Cuthbert's 
good-natured endeavours to comfort her were 
vain, and she ended by bursting into tears, 
much to the distress of her lover, and the 
alarm of her hostess. 

m 2 
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She was, of course, taken into the house, 
Mrs. Cuthbert supplied her with eau-de- 
cologne, and made her drink sal-volatile and 
water ; whilst Mr. Clarke stood by, looking 
unutterably concerned and unhappy. 

She entreated to be allowed to go home, 
and Mrs. Cuthbert instantly ordered her car* 
riage, and proposed to accompany her ; Annie 
remonstrated at giving her the trouble, to 
which, of course, she paid no attention ; but 
an aside from Mr. Clarke settled the point, 
and the lady yielded to what she supposed to 
be their mutual desire. 

Great was the surprise and consternation 
of Annie, when she found herself once more 
alone with Mr. Clarke, it did not occur to 
her he would accompany her home, until, 
having seated himself by her side, the steps 
were put up, and the door closed. Then she 
looked round in despair to Mrs. Cuthbert, 
but that lady only waved her hand, and bade 
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the coachman drive on. Seeing no way to 
escape, her first impulse was to draw down 
her veil, and covering her face with both her 
hands, to endeavour to shut out all unpleasant 
topics ; but it would not do. He would be 
heard ; and his low, calm, and yet feeling 
voice, forced her to attend. 

" Miss Carden," said he, " must I apologise 
for my abruptness ? I spoke too hastily, per* 
haps. I thought you knew and understood 
my feelings ?" 

She shook her head, but said nothing. 

" I cannot tell you how grieved I am to 
have distressed you, to see your tears ; I did 
not mean it ; but now, having once spoken, 
you cannot expect me to be silent, to leave 
off with no answer ; tell me, condescend to 
tell me, do you believe I love you ?" 

" Mary," sobbed Annie. 

" Mary knows my feelings, though she has 
kept my secret. Annie, tell me, will you not 
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be my wife ? Forgive me for my plainness, 
for my want of words, for my abruptness, if 
you can — only do, do say yes — one word — 
it will make me so happy !" 

Again she shook her head, and turned 
away with a sob. 

" Oh, you don't, you cannot mean, no, 
never! if you have hitherto misunderstood 
me — have you really— did you not guess 
what I meant ?" 

" Never," cried she, eagerly, " never, in the 
smallest degree, and even now, it seems in- 
credible, impossible. Why should you waste 
your love on me, when Mary was by, who 
deserves it so much more." 

" Not wasted, may I hope, dearest Annie," 
said her lover, drawing more encouragement 
from her words than she in the least in- 
tended ; " it never can be wasted ; even if 
not returned, I shall always be the better for 
having known and loved such a woman as 
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you. But if you give me nothing, now, no 
present hope, if you care nothing for me, 
it may not be always so. Perseverance, con- 
stancy, admiration, the ardent wish to make 
you happy, to supply what you have lost, 
may not these win you ? If I might but 
give you a home, comfort, protect, cherish 
you ! if you would but trust your happiness 
to me, you should never regret it, if love and 
devotion could secure you from sorrow. Annie, 
you will try to love me ?" 

She shook her head again. " It will be 
no use, I do not, I cannot — I don't think I 
care in the least for you, in that sort of way. 
You have been kind and good, but I never 
thought it was for my sake— if I had, indeed 
— if I had known it before — oh, Mr. Clarke, 
don't care about me any more, pray !" 

This was not a very encouraging speech to 
a lover, but Mr. Clarke was not so much 
over-powered by it as to give up his suit ; on 
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the contrary, he only repeated and renewed 
his protestations, in more gentle yet more 
earnest tones ; in words, which, by their very 
calmness and gravity had weight, because so 
unlike his usual jesting manner. His eloquent 
appeals were only cut short by their arrival 
at the end of their drive ; then, as soon as 
she alighted, Annie dashed into the house, and 
hastily retreated down stairs to seek her sister. 

Mr. Clarke, naturally enough, walked down 
into the garden, and turned the corner of the 
house just in time to see Annie emerge from 
the open window, rush up to her sister's 
chair, seize on Mrs. Newton, who was sitting 
beside Mary on the lawn, and draw her back 
again into the house, closing the window after 
them. Seeing Mary thus left alone, Mr. Clarke 
could not refrain from joining her. She gave 
him a wondering and enquiring look. 

" Mary, 1 have spoken," said he, as he stood 
by her. 
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" And what — surely not that !" answering 
to his silence and his expression. 

" I hardly know — yes, I believe so. 1 
think she has refused me. Oh, Mary ! you 
cannot tell what a blow it has been to me." 

He threw himself down on the seat beside 
her, and expressed his feeling by taking Mary's 
hand, and squeezing it with warmth. 

" Perhaps she did not know her own mind," 
suggested Mary, very sorry, and pitying him 
intensely. 

" You cannot think what a blockhead I was 
when I tried to speak," said he, again. " All 
my words seemed lost, and I must have ap- 
peared like an idiot, I am sure. That comes 
of passing one's life in jesting; when one 
wants to be in earnest, one cannot. She had 
never understood me, never believed I meant 
anything — -just like her, sweet, dear, simple- 
hearted Annie. Don't you think she could 
try now. Could she not love me by-and-bye ? 

M 3 
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I know I don't in the least deserve she 
should, but if she would only let me try, I 
would make her happy." 

" If you really mean to persevere-— " said 
Mary, and then stopped. 

" Tf !" cried he ; " don't I ? Mary, she is 
the only girl I ever sincerely admired, and [ 
do love her with all my heart. Can you 
doubt my intention to persevere ?" 

Mary smiled ; she did not doubt his present 
intention, but his future conduct. She had 
heard of such things as men growing tired 
of a long and discouraging pursuit. However, 
she did not suggest the idea of inconstancy ; 
on the contrary, she replied, " I wish you 
success with all my heart." 

" Surely, it is not my fault," said he, at 
length. " What could I have done, to make 
my wishes plainer? Have I ever failed in 
attention to her pleasure or comfort — been 
cold, or negligent, or disrespectful ? Have I 
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seemed to be selfishly amusing myself at her 
expense ? — she could not suspect me of that ! 
Mary, tell me, is there any way to account 
for her delusion — her doubt of my truth 1" 

" Only in the turn of her own mind ; she 
is so apt to fancy no one can love her — to 
believe every one must prefer me !. Her sis- 
terly affection makes her over estimate me, 
and undervalue herself." They both mused 
again, for some minutes. " And then, perhaps 
— you must not be offended at my saying 
so — but you know you are supposed to be 
so fond of laughing and jesting, that, per- 
haps, she attached less meaning to your words 
on that account." 

" I am afraid so— but no, it was not that 
she did not think me serious ; she only mis- 
took my object. I am glad I explained it 
all to you. You can bear me witness that I 
have never wavered nor varied in my object ; 
you know that, almost from my first acquain- 
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tance, I have had but one wish — to win her 
love, and make her happy. Do speak for me." 

" Yes, Mr. Clarke, I believe you do enter- 
tain true and disinterested affection for Annie; 
and from my heart I wish you may succeed 
in convincing her of this. But you would not 
like to owe her hand to my persuasions, or to 
any interference or influence of Mends ; it is 
the heart alone that can make you happy, and 
she only can give that, when you have earned 
it. Go on and prosper I" 

" I trust I may ; but, whether I do or not, 
whatever the end may be, I am clear of one 
thing; my whole opinion of woman is changed 
by my residence here. I have learnt to think 
very differently of you all." 

" Not worse, I hope," said Mary, kindly. 

" Worse ! no, Heaven forbid ! You don't 
think that I should think worse of your sex, 
because Annie refuses me. I am not such 
an infinite ass as that comes to. Her refusal 
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to listen where she does not love, is an honour 
to her, is one of the things which makes me 
respect her more, makes me more anxious to 
win her at last. It shows her to be just what 
I believed her — the truest-hearted, most 
sincere !" 

" Then, you have been cured of prejudices, 
and false opinions," said she. 

" Yes ; in my earlier years, I was made to 
believe woman vain, selfish, and deceitful. I 
was misled, and made a fool of by the vanity 
and love of admiration of a woman playing 
on the same weaknesses in my own mind. 
Yes, I admit that we were equally trifling and 
ridiculous ; but it hurt my feelings, and made 
me distrust and despise most other women. 
Now, I have seen my error ; the society of 
this house has shown me what woman can 
be. Mrs. Woodbridge, for easy and unaffected 
manners, combined with a cultivated intellect, 
and pure taste. Mrs. Newton, for deep de- 
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votion, and uncomplaining self-sacrifice ; ten- 
derness and firmness Joined to cheerful energy 
to bear the worst trials of life. You, Mary, 
for patient fortitude in pain, and indifference 
to personal suffering, with the rarest and 
acutest sympathy for the least troubles of 
others. These are my examples of what 
women may be in time of sorrow, of difficulty, 
and how they may conquer, and rise superior 
to them all. And now, to make me feel and 
acknowledge that they are not all engrossed 
in matrimonial speculations, or in heartless 
triumphs of vanity, nor even ready, at the 
shortest notice, to take the first offer, and be 
thankful, I meet with a decided refusal, and 
cannot persuade the woman, whom, for these 
three weeks, I have been assiduously trying 
to please, that I am in earnest after all. If 
that does not do a fellow good, in the way of 
humility, and such virtues, I am sure I do 
not know what will." 
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" Well, viewed in that light, I think, per- 
haps, it may do you no harm/' said Mary, 
encouragingly. 

"It certainly ought to knock the conceit 
out of me, if anything can. But here I am, 
Mary, preventing your going to Annie, and, 
with exemplary selfishness, engrossing your 
company, when she probably wants it a great 
deal more. Why did you not send me away ?" 

He rose to go, whilst she answered, 

" Because I wanted to understand all about 
it from yourself. Now, give me your arm to 
the house, and I will go in/' 

They parted, when he had supported her 
nearly to her own window, with a warm clasp 
of their hands, and a murmured, but heart- 
felt benediction on her kindness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

But now her looks are coy and cold, 

To mine they ne'er reply, 
But yet I cease not to behold 

The love-light in her eye. 
Her very frowns are fairer far, 
Than smiles of other maidens are ! 

HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

Mrs. Newton had been a good deal sur- 
prised, when thus abruptly and unceremo- 
niously abstracted by Annie, without any 
regard to the conversation which was inter- 
rupted by her action. But when she caught 
sight of her young friend's face, her surprise 
was converted into alarm and anxiety. Her 
agitation, sorrow, or fear, she could hardly 
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tell which almost convulsed her features ; and 
as she clung round Mrs. Newton, and hid her 
tears on her shoulder, her gasping sobs seemed 
to check all power of explanation. 

"My dear Miss Carden! — dear Annie! 
What is it — poor child ! There, let me sup- 
port you ; you will be better presently. Let 
me take off your bonnet." 

Annie dashed it off upon the floor, and 
then drawing away from her friend, she ex- 
claimed, with a violent effort to speak, " Oh, 
Mrs. Newton ! why did you not tell me ? — 
warn me of this ?" A passionate burst of tears 
stopped her voice, and she covered her face. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Newton, " I have 
not the least idea what you mean. What 
has happened ?" 

" Mr. Clarke 1" ejaculated Annie. 

Mrs. Newton's perceptions became clearer. 

" Do you know now ? Can you not guess ?" 
added she. 
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" I may guess right or wrong. If you wish 
me to know, tell me," replied Mrs. Newton, 
caressingly taking her hand, and throwing her 
arm round the waist of the sobbing girl. 

" He says — he tells me — he says he loves 
me !" said poor Annie. 

" Well, my dear girl, there is no harm in 
that," replied Mrs. Newton. "Why need 
you cry ?" 

" But I do not love him, Mrs. Newton. 
I do not think I care for him at all." 

" That is a pity ; still I do not see how it 
can be helped. You need not cry, as if you 
wefc-e to blame." 

"But — but — that is the thing. I never 
knew this ; I thought it was Mary, and I 
have seemed — I must have seemed to be en- 
couraging him — playing with his feelings, 
coquetting, degrading myself. Everybody 
will think so : I shall be ashamed to be seen." 

" Did you refuse him ?" said Mrs. Newton. 
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" Yes ; 1 betrayed my feelings before I had 
time to think. I told him I did not care for 
him ; and then, as he talked and pleaded so 
gently, so generously, so tenderly, all these 
terrible thoughts came into my mind, and I 
could not say another word. I felt he would 
despise me when he came to think. Oh, 
why did you not warn me— not save me from 
such self-reproach ? Why did I not say yes, 
and screen myself from the shame of such 
disgrace ? If he thinks me a vain coquette 1" 

"Because, my dear Annie, your better 
nature prevailed. Your true principle saved 
you from your false fear, and taught you, that 
to shun an unmerited reproach, you should 
not incur a just charge of deception. You 
have done right, quite right, if you are sure 
you do not love him." 

"Now — right now; but before, if you 
had but opened my eyes — had told me that 
English love was cautious, measured, unde- 
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monstrative; that, perhaps, manners which 
seemed cool to me, meant much ; that I must 
not judge for myself. Oh, if you had said 
this, I should have listened to you." 

" I dare say you would ; but I had no right 
to interfere. It is so dangerous ; so impos- 
sible to speak, without a risk of doing mis- 
chief. Had I seen you ignorantly committing 
any remarkable impropriety, I might have 
ventured to warn you — I might have pointed 
out what our island manners forbid ; but you 
have done no such thing. There is nothing 
to censure, nothing to excite remark." 

"Nothing — are you sure? Will he not 
blame me for vanity, levity, indecorum ?" 

" Not justly, certainly ; and unjustly, surely 
you would not mind so much." 

" I don't think Mr. Clarke would blame 
me unjustly ; but even that I should not like." 

" Do you care so very much for his opinion, 
Annie ?" enquired Mrs. Newton, " value his 
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approbation, esteem his good qualities so 
highly, and yet not love him well enough to 
listen to him. Are you sure of your own mind?" 
" Quite," replied Annie, colouring very 
crimson. 

" Esteem and regard, such as you express, 
are sometimes the best foundation for a 
warmer feeling." 

" I am quite sure I should never think of 
him differently. I should like him for a bro- 
ther, and nothing more. I feel for him exactly 
what I believe Flora Denys to feel for her 
cousin, Mr. Boyle — quiet, sisterly regard." 

Mrs. Newton looked at her fixedly, as she 
said this; and Annie sunk her own eyes, 
unable to meet the scrutinizing glance of her 
friend. 

" You are certainly under a delusion, either 
with regard to your, own, or Miss Denys* feel- 
ings," replied the elder lady, calmly. " There 
is far more resemblance, I suspect, between 
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Mr. Clarke's and Mr. Boyle's state of heart, 
at present. All, and more than all, that the 
former has professed for you, I know the latter 
feels for Flora. And can you suppose, know- 
ing them both as you do, that he is without 
hope. There are obstacles in the way of their 
union, which do not check Mr. Clarke. But 
I have not a shadow of doubt as to what the 
result will one day be." 

Annie turned deadly pale, and grasped the 
edge of the sofa, as if to keep her hands from 
visibly trembling ; but she could not bring 
herself to speak at that moment. 

Presently, she said, in a very quivering voice, 
" But what am I to do, Mrs. Newton ? How 
am I to meet Mr. Clarke, or behave to him, 
when I do ? or how shall I apologise to Mrs. 
Cuthbert for my conduct ?" And then she 
related to her friend how it had all fallen out, 
and how strangely she believed she had be- 
haved. 
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Mrs. Newton gathered from the eager girl's 
agitated confession, that her refusal had been, 
by no means, so decided and complete, as to 
leave no opening for hope, if her lover were 
at all persevering and resolute ; and she enter- 
tained some idea that Mr. Clarke would even- 
tually win the day. But she thought it most 
prudent to conceal this conviction, and encou- 
raged Annie to discuss the whole of the late 
scene openly, under the idea that talking 
it over, would bring her to view her conduct 
in a less exaggerated and distressing light. 

When Mary returned, Mrs. Newton left 
the sisters together ; and Annie having, by 
this time, cried and talked herself into the 
subdued calmness of a nervous headache, she 
was persuaded by Mary, to lie down in silence 
and quiet, her sister assuring her that she 
knew all that had passed, and that they would 
talk of it by and bye. 

Flora, meanwhile, had been going on much 
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as before, talking, singing, riding, and walk- 
ing, constantly attended by Mr. Grant and 
his sister, who, on the plea that she and Nor- 
man were so soon to be separated, seemed 
devoted to him far more than to Mr. Boyle. 
The latter, indeed, was seldom of their parties 
out of doors; but he was constantly with 
them when in the house. Nobody would 
have supposed that Miss Denys had any pe- 
culiar weight on her spirits, from her lively 
gaiety ; yet she was really far from happy or 
comfortable, and just as often laughed because 
she was uneasy, as because she was merry. 

Very anxiously did she count the posts 
which must intervene, before she could receive 
a letter from her uncle; and when neither 
Tuesday morning nor evening produced it, 
she tried to conceal from herself her own 
disappointment, by recollections of her uncle's 
procrastinating habits, carelessness about busi- 
ness, and general irregularity of correspon- 
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dence. But, in spite of her efforts not to 
mind, she was not a little annoyed at the 
delay ; and her high confidence in the existence 
of mistakes which she believed prejudiced 
Mr. Boyle, began to be slightly undermined 
by unpleasant doubts as to the possibility of 
his being right. With the usual variableness 
attending on assertions founded on conviction, 
and not on proof, she had hardly ever argued 
her mother into a state of implicit reliance 
on Astley's virtue and regularity, than she 
began to distrust her own declarations, and 
it seemed as if the fears she drove from her 
mother's heart, immediately took shelter in 
her own. 

She was always most intensely disgusted 
with herself, when she detected any lurking 
suspicions of him ; but she could never quite 
expel them. It would be so very dreadful 
if it were true, that she could not face the 
probability, and examine it boldly. She met 
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the idea with averted eyes, and its outlines, 
from being dimly seen, appeared exaggerated, 
whilst the details were confused and un- 
certain. 

Then she turned away altogether, and tried 
to lose the recollection of her uneasiness, in 
the busy idleness by which she was occupied 
and amused. 

"How terribly fast the days go," said 
Norman, as the party assembled in the even- 
ing; "I shall have been here a week, to- 
morrow. The most delightful week I ever 
spent. I could not have imagined anything 
so pleasant as our life here." 

" For my part," said Mr. Clarke, looking 
up from a paper he was pretending to read, 
" I am more than ever deeply convinced of 
the idleness engendered by living in society. 
When I leave this place, I shall shut myself 
up in some solitary cottage, and refuse to see 
a human creature. Nothing but solitude and 
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contemplation can recover the tone of one's 
mind, after the dissipation of such a life.** 

" Taking a stock of provisions with you, 
Mr. Clarke," observed Mrs. Newton, " or your 
reveries will be broken in on, by interviews 
with the butcher, baker, and some old woman 
who has ' to do for you.' " 

" No, I will concern myself about no such 
mundane transactions as eating and drinking ; 
I shall arrange such affairs on a totally new 
footing," said he, " and shall expect to come 
out of my seclusion infinitely purified, ele- 
vated, and refined, by three months of study 
and reflection." 

" I hope you will find it answer,'* replied 
Norman, " but I shall not envy you. I am 
very happy here, although, maybe, very idle. 
May you be able to say as much, even when 
you are busy/* 

" Idle ! I think you are idle, indeed," exclaimed 
Louisa, " where are your promises, Norman ?" 

N 2 
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He laid his finger on his lip, laughing archly 
at his sister. 

" Do scold him, Flora, for his broken faith, 
and horrible laziness," pursued Miss Grant. 

"The Queen of the Flowers scold !" ex- 
claimed he, " no, her reproaches are more 
dignified and poetic. Fancy a frown on a 
white lily !" 

" And can you calmly sit by, Flora, and 
not even reproach him with his broken pro- 
mises ?" said Louisa, " you are a great deal 
too indulgent and good to him." 

" I have no reproaches to make Mr. Grant," 
replied Flora, quietly, "what do you allude to?" 

"There's a cutting speech for you, Nor- 
man," said his sister, triumphantly, "your 
failure is not even considered worth a repri- 
mand." 

" Not quite so bad as that," said he, " I 
am not left to despair in total neglect. If 
Miss Denys renounces me, some fairy takes 
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me under her guidance, and though the re- 
proof is severe, I humbly own it is deserved. 
Look here, Louisa !" 

He gave her a letter which he was holding 
in his hand, and she drew from the envelope 
a written paper, over which she hastily glanced, 
laughed a good deal, and then turning to her 
brother, asked if she might read it aloud. 

He pretended, at first, to make some ob- 
jection, which she over-ruled; and Flora, 
who had not the least idea what all this was 
about, looked a little curious, whilst one or 
two others of the party did not hesitate to 
inquire what it was that so greatly diverted 
Louisa. 

"You must know," replied Miss Grant, 
" that my naughty brother promised to write 
a sonnet, in the form of an acrostic on Miss 
Denys* name and title. Well, he broke his 
promise, as I am sorry to say, many men have 
done before him. But there appears to be a 
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good fairy presiding over this house, who 
will not tolerate such dereliction from duty, 
and behold, my brother receives this fairy- 
like reproof. It is entitled, " A voice from a 
Lily-Bell to the Faithless Barrister," and to 
this effect it speaks : 

9 A promise once made should be carefully kept, 

Confess you have not acted quite as befitted you. 
Eeply not you've ridden, danced, sung, dined, or slept; 

Our court is severe, no such plea is permitted you. 
Say, were you by Law or by Equity guided, 

The lines to withhold you had vowed to deliver ? 
In our Court of Fairies, your cause is decided, 

Cost, issue, shall all go against the deceiver !' " 

" Is that Mr. Grant's writing ?" enquired 
one ; and, " Oh ! how pretty !" cried another; 
and, " May I look at it ?" demanded a third. 

"Take care of it," said Mr. Grant, as it passed 
from hand to hand, " I value it deeply. Such 
an epistle is not to be expected every day." 

" What funny pretty writing," said one lady. 

" I dare say you did not know what sort 
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of hand the Queen of the Fairies wrote before." 
replied he. 

" How clever of you to invent it, Mr. 
Grant/' said another. 

" I have no such merit/' replied he. " On 
my honour, it is not my composition. I 
received it this evening amongst my letters by 
post, and know no more than you do how it 
came here." 

" May I see this voice from the Lily-Bell ?" 
asked Mr. Clarke ; and on receiving the paper, 
he turned to Mrs. Newton, and they looked 
over it together. 

" Hum !" said he, as he returned it, " I should 
have expected the My would have had more 
wit/' an observation which tinged Flora's cheeks 
with pink ; for she saw Mr. Clarke supposed she 
had been the writer, and she longed to justify 
herself to him. Norman saw her blushes, and 
they rather confirmed his own idea. He took 
the paper, and, folding it carefully within the 
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envelope, he placed it in his waistcoat pocket, 
declaring that he was half afraid of boasting of 
fairy favours, lest they should be withdrawn as 
suddenly as they had been conferred. 

Mr. Clarke observed, a little sarcastically, 
that fairies were known to be often fickle, and 
that he might well fear advances thus un- 
expectedly made, would be followed by repulses 
equally capricious. 

Louisa, at this moment, called Flora and 
her brother to the piano; and when they three 
stood there, Norman whispered, under cover 
of his sister's music, "What makes Mr. 
Clarke so sharp to-night, I wonder." 

" Don't you see Miss Carden is not here ? 
She is reported to have a head-ache," replied 
Louisa, and the music proceeded. 

Annie's head was by no means better the 
next morning ; and from her intense fear of 
meeting Mr. Clarke, she would not stir out 
of her room, though air was her best chance 
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of cure. All Mary could say to soothe her, 
was unavailing ; she continued in a state of 
nervous excitement quite pitiable. The first 
thing that effectually roused her, was a mes- 
sage, to say that Mrs. Cuthbert had called 
to inquire for her; and, having ascertained 
that Mr. Clarke had ridden out, she allowed 
herself to be persuaded to go up to the draw- 
ing-room, to see her visitor. 

Her woe-begone countenance, and languid 
manner, excited much commiseration on the 
part of Mrs. Cuthbert; and she suggested 
that an airing would do her a great deal of 
good. Thinking this the safest way to avoid 
Mr. Clarke altogether, she agreed, with little 
reluctance ; and Mary, rejoicing that she had 
consented to exert herself even so far, thanked 
Mrs. Cuthbert most warmly for the proposal. 
Considering the circumstances, Annie had as 
pleasant a drive as she could expect. Her 
companion was very agreeable, and entertained 

N 3 
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her young friend with a variety of topics, 
until, at last, she fell on one which alike in- 
terested and excited Annie ; namely, her 
acquaintance with Mr. Clarke. 

Mrs. Cuthbert spoke very highly of him. 
She had known him long and well ; and she 
said he was a person to be depended on ; she 
related several anecdotes, relative to their past 
intercourse, in proof of his thorough kindness, 
his high principles, and his affectionate dis- 
position. Annie listened without reluctance ; 
she began better to understand the value of 
his regard, and to feel surprised, more than 
ever, that he should have bestowed it on her. 
She wished she could return it — all the more 
so, because Mrs. Cuthbert affirmed he was a 
person who did not easily change. He was 
long, perhaps, in forming attachments ; but 
she was convinced there was not a truer 
heart in the world. 

" Not so very long, either," thought Annie, 
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as she recollected the period during which they 
had been acquainted, and recalled his warm 
expressions to her, only yesterday. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
approach of the gentleman- in question, who, 
returning from Worcester, saw Mrs. Cuth- 
bert's carriage on the road, and cantered up 
alongside of it, quite unconscious that Annie 
was sitting there with his friend. He got 
through his part of the interview much better 
than she did ; for Annie was dreadfully ashamed 
of herself, and afraid to look him in the face. 

But he did not continue long beside them, 
trotting on ahead, and arriving sufficiently 
before them at the house, to have got rid of 
his horse, in time to hand Miss Carden out 
of the carriage. He had taken her shawl 
and parasol from her, before she alighted, 
and did not seem disposed to give them back 
as they walked into the porch together, when 
the carriage had driven off. 
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" I have brought your bracelet from Wor- 
cester, Miss Carden," said he; and instead 
of opening the hall-door for her to pass, he 
began feeling in his pocket, for the little 
parcel. 

" Thank you," said she, much relieved to 
find that he said nothing worse than this. 
"Did you pay for it? I did not think it 
would be done so soon." 

He mentioned the amount of the bill, and 
excused his having paid at the time, by saying 
he thought it might save her subsequent 
trouble. Then, as he looked in her face, he 
said, in a voice of concern, 

" I am afraid you still have a head-ache." 

She coloured, said it was better since her 
drive, and moved to enter the house. 

" We shall see you this evening, I trust/' 
said he, anxiously. " You are not going to 
shut yourself up entirely. That will not im- 
prove your head-ache." 
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" I don't know," said she, more confused 
by his tone and manner. 

" Do not be displeased with me, Miss 
Carden ; but have you forgotten how we parted 
yesterday, the unanswered question — the sus- 
pense in which I am — when may I see you 
again ? In this house it is so difficult to meet ; 
I fall in with everybody in the world but you." 
Annie hesitated and sighed. 
" I do not mean to distress you, and would 
not press impatiently for an answer ; only do 
not exclude me from your presence. Will 
you not allow things to go on as they were 
before ; forget yesterday entirely, suppose that 
our conversation in the carriage had never 
been, that I am still a friend in name, what- 
ever 1 may be in wishes ? Could you not 
allow this, and see me, without hating me very 
much ?" 

" I am very far indeed from hating you, Mr. 
Clarke ; but — you think too well of me." 
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" No, do not say that. But I will make 
no protestations. Let me be your friend 
still, and be with you as i*sual. Forget the 
past!" 

" Can you ?" replied Annie, lifting her eyes 
to his face for the first time. 

" Never 1" said he with sudden vehemence. 
Then catching himself up immediately, he 
added more quietly : " No, Miss Garden, do 
not suppose, for one moment, either my 
purpose or my wish can chaqge. All I ask 
is, that as you have hitherto misunderstood 
my meaning, and disregarded my words, you 
would allow me the opportunity of endea- 
vouring to make myself more comprehensible. 
If I fail — if, when my residence under the 
same roof as you ceases, you then decide to 
refuse me farther intercourse, I will no longer 
torment you. But now, whilst we are so 
close, whilst I see you daily, do not suppose 
that I can voluntarily cease my endeavour 
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to please you ; and do not punish me by 
making yourself a prisoner." 

" I do not know how much that promise 
involves/' replied she, doubtfully. " If when 
you go away, I were to say I never wished to 
see you again, would you not be angry, and 
think yourself very ill-used ?" 

" I think I should be too sorry to be very 
angry," he answered, " and could never sup- 
pose you had voluntarily trfled with me." 

" Are you sure of that ? I was so afraid 
that you would think I had been — but indeed 
I never did for one moment. I thought so 
differently," was Annie's somewhat incoherent 
observation. 

" If I could have thought ill of you in any 
possible way, do you suppose I should be so 
anxious to make that hand my own," said 
he touching hers gently and respectfully, " or 
be so bitterly disappointed because you with- 
draw it." 
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Annie took from him the little silver-papered 
parcel which he had been holding, and hur- 
riedly saying she was very much obliged to 
him, she entered the house, leaving him to 
appropriate her obligation as he pleased, either 
to his good opinion, or his ride to Worcester 
for her bracelet. 

In the meantime, flora was sitting with 
Mrs. Newton, on her return from a ride with 
the two Grants, and half-envying the manner 
in which that lady occupied her time, and half 
rejoicing in her own freedom from employment. 

" I dare say it makes you very happy, dear 
Mrs. Newton ; but I must say I like my own 
way best. I give myself no task, so I think 
myself privileged to be idle, and exult and 
compliment myself if ever I find I have been 
usefully employed, whilst you, I suppose would 
be quite disturbed to think you had ever been 
guilty of doing nothing. " 

" I need not tell you, however, that plenty 
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of good occupation is the root of content, and 
more efficacious to keep off low spirits than 
any other course." 

"Then if I were to take to crotchet, or 
Berlin work, do you think I should be per- 
fectly resigned to the trials of life." 

" Well, to your trials, perhaps you would," 
said Mrs. Newton, smiling, 

" Don't laugh ; I have my trials, I assure 
you. I would try crochet, for instance, if I 
thought it would help me not to mind losing 
Astley's keepsakes." 

"But employment, to be efficacious for 
happiness, must be something more than a 
voluntary task," replied Mrs. Newton; "it 
should be dqne from a sense of duty, and a 
wish to do good. The right regulation of 
our time, has a great claim on us." 

" I hate to regulate my time, and think 
that I must do certain things at set hours. 
I never make promises, if I can help it; be- 
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cause I always doubt my being willing to 
perform them." 

" Well, perhaps, even crochet might keep 
you out of mischief/' said Mrs. Newton. 

" Have I been getting into it lately ? — by 
the bye, my dear Mrs. Newton, will you be 
so good as to tell Mr. Clarke, that I had 
nothing to do with that absurd acrostic. I 
hope you did not suspect me." 

" I thought it not quite like you, certainly, 
and most sincerely hoped you would not have 
done it ; but, from Mr. Graft's looks, I sus- 
pect he flattered himself you were the au- 
thoress." 

" Ob 1 jbe could not really do that — he most 
probably wrote it himself; so, whatever he 
may pretend, he cannot seriously suspect me." 

" No, I do not think he was the author," 
said Mrs. Newton ; " he deped it so posi- 
tively. Perhaps, it was some tjrick of his 
sister's, however, to mislead him." 
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" Possibly ; I shall take an early opportunity 
of letting him know I am not concerned in 
it," said Flora. " However, I must say, I 
do not think, if I had tried for a week, I 
could have put eight lines together, so much 
to the purpose. I have no genius for rhyming. 
I should like to be as clever as you are, Mrs. 
Newton; I should not mind my troubles 
then." 

" The little donkey said to the big donkey, 
c I wish I were as strong as you ; my burden 
would seem so light;' but when he grew 
equally powerful, he was astonished to find 
his master increased his burden in proportion, 
and he was comparatively no better off," said 
Mrs. Newton, playfully. 

"Well, I dare say that is true; but it 
gives a melancholy view of life. Are we 
always to carry a burden ?" 

" I should say there were few who do not, 
Miss Denys ; and, shutting our eyes to the 
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fact, will neither make our load lighter, nor 
help us to walk straighter." 

"There certainly must be two ways of 
carrying our load/' said Flora, thoughtfully ; 
" on our back, it makes us stoop ; on our 
head, we walk the more uprightly — there's an 
allegory for you, Mrs. Newton. I am sure 
you always bear yours upon your head. How 
did you learn it ?" 

" Have you heard anything of Astley, since 
he went away?" said Mrs. Newton, rather 
abruptly changing the subject. 

"No — is it not a shame? and I am so 
anxious," replied Mora. 

" He said he was going to be extremely 
busy," observed Mrs. Newton ; " perhaps, he 
has not time to write." 

" Did he tell you so ? he said nothing to 
me about it." 

" Yes ; he told me so, before leaving ; and 
he hoped you would be patient, and not think 
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ill of him, if you did not hear immediately. 
He told me to tell you so." 

"Why did you not tell me before, Mrs. 
Newton ?" exclaimed Flora, 

" Because I was only to say it, if I thought 
you needed it ; and hitherto, you have been 
tolerably patient." 

"And I wonder why he should suppose 
I should think ill of him. Did he know 
he should do something to excite suspicion?" 
" I think he was referring to some conver- 
sation you had held together ; you best know 
whether it could be so." 

Flora considered a little, and remembering 
their dialogue on Sunday evening, concluded 
that it was to this Astley referred, and was 
satisfied that there was nothing suspicious 
in the intimation. Still, there was much to 
puzzle and distress her. 

" Have you the least idea what his business 
is about ?" inquired she of Mrs. Newton, " he 
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seems to have made you completely his con- 
fidante?" 

"And I shall prove the justice of his 
choice by my discretion/' replied Mrs. New- 
ton, laughing. " I will not repeat idle con- 
jectures any more than I would betray secrets 
intrusted to me." 

" I hate suspense and doubt," replied Flora, 
with a shade of petulance, " I always like to 
look at the third volume of a novel before 
the first ; and now, I cannot even turn over 
a leaf." 

" Do not wish it, my dear Miss Denys ; 
leaves are turned over by another Hand, 
just when it is best we should gain an insight 
into our probable future." Mrs. Newton 
spoke earnestly, and somewhat sadly. 

" Ah ! I know how little pleasure turning 
the leaves of the future can promise you. 
How odd it is, Mrs. Newton, that though the 
present time is us, ourselves, our own exis- 
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tence, the very essence of our being, we 
should wish it away, want to hurry it over, 
and get on to something future. It is one 
thing which, whenever I think at all, always 
puzzles me ; and one of the inconsistencies I de- 
tect in myself, which provokes me especially." 

"You are quite right as to its inconsis- 
tency and folly. Of course, we are aware the 
best way to make the future happy is to 
employ the present well. Such a common- 
place remark, one we know so well, that if 
we ever acted on what we know and say, we 
should be very different people. The mis- 
fortune is, that we repeat sensible maxims, 
until they lose their meaning." 

" So, then we come back to the point from 
which we started, Mrs. Newton; employ- 
ment — employment, as much for the sake of 
the future, as the present ; for content, as 
well as felicity. I wish I knew what my em- 
ployment ought to be." 
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" You have a good deal dependent on you, 
I fancy, Miss Denys ; property always brings 
duties : suppose you were to study them." 

"Property! ahl that means leases and 
rents, and rates and crops ; I know 
nothing at all about such things/ 9 replied 
Flora, with a bewildered air. 

" So I should imagine, from the way you 
class them ; would it not be a good thing if 
you were to try and learn a little about some 
of these subjects, and the duties they entail." 

" I have nobody to teach me now ; and I 
am not of age yet ; perhaps by and bye, if I 
can find an instructor, I may take pains and 
learn what is necessary." 

Mrs. Newton was silent for a minute, then 
said : " Why not now." 

" I am too anxious, too unsettled, too un- 
easy ; when I know a little more about what 
will come next, I may try and give my at- 
tention to your suggestion." 
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u It would help you to be patient, Miss 
Denys" said her friend. 

" I am listening for the future, Mrs, 
Newton — listening as one does when one 
fancies music in the distance, catching a note 
here and there, but too uncertainly to ascertain 
the tune. But it is coming nearer, and then 
we shall hear it all." 

" But if we only listen ! We cannot stop 
the music as it goes by ; and when it has 
passed, what is left to sweeten the memory if 
we stood idly waiting its approach ?" 

Flora did not answer. 

" Or suppose we mistake altogether/' 
continued Mrs. Newton, " and find that the 
music we imagined, perhaps, to be a wedding 
march, prove itself after all a funeral dirge." 

" Oh, Mrs. Newton ! what a mournful 
idea." 

" Life, my dear, is full of dirges. Only, 
when we are young, we do not readily 
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know the notes. It is not till we have bought 
knowledge by experience, that we recognise the 
deep under-tone of sorrow and suffering which 
runs through the whole of merely worldly 
things. In earthly music, the minor tones 
are more in number than the major ; and so, 
even in our sweetest pleasures here, sadness 
must mix itself, and at last prevail." 

"And what is your comfort then, your 
support, if even pleasure is sad ?" 

" The fact that all is transitory, that pain 
as well as pleasure, is passing away, and that 
the use we have made of each, is all that 
remains for hereafter. I remember, when I 
was very young, seeing a soldier teaching his 
boy to march. He set him on the top of a 
low straight wall; and, whilst his arm was 
ready to catch him if he slipped, he bade him 
walk boldly on. He taught him to fix his 
eyes steadily before him, and showed him that 
when he looked down doubtfully at his feet, 
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his steps were wavering and uncertain. The 
image of that father and son has stayed in my 
memory ever since, and has many a time given 
me courage to step on boldly, when I have 
felt tempted, through fear, to pause and 
hesitate." 

" I do not think I quite understand," said 
Flora, thoughtfully. " Stop ! yes, I have 
caught it now. The point on which you 
would fix your eyes, is beyond the termination 
of your present walk." 

" Beyond and above !" replied Mrs. Newton, 
gravely. " Like you, Miss Denys, I am lis- 
tening for distant music, the faint echoes of 
which meet me even now. But I would not 
stand still and listen idly ; for I know that if 
I do not go to it, it will never come to me. 
Each day, I trust, is a step towards it ; and 
even the dirges of life which pass by me, as 
well as its more cheerful music, are useful to 
quicken my steps, or strengthen my purpose." 

o 2 
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" I see," replied Flora, earnestly ; " your 
future acts on your present — influences every 
day of your life. Mine delays and impedes 
me ; and whilst I am standing on tiptoe to 
catch a glimpse of what is coming, I am letting 
everything that ought to be done, slip past me 
unperceived. In fact, I am wasting my life." 

" You will not, of course, you cannot look 
on life with the same eyes that I do, Miss 
Denys. You may have a long, bright prospect 
before you, even in this world. Mine, you 
know, has been clouded, and the clouds will 
probably thicken as I advance. But whilst it 
is natural that we should feel very differently 
now in the contemplation of next year, or 
even of next month, it is certain that there is 
a future, how near we cannot tell, awaiting 
each, whose light or darkness depends on the 
present ; that time which, as you say, is our 
very existence, and yet which we so madly and 
inconsistently wish to hurry past." 
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" Good-bye !" exclaimed Flora, starting up ; 
c< I will encroach no more on yours, but go 
and see if I cannot find out some duty, which 
may help to make me patient." 
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CHAPTER X. 

If loves and joys, while up they sprung, 

Were caught as in a snare ; 
Such is the lot of all the young, 

However bright and fair. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Flora's spirits improved after this con- 
versation with Mrs. Newton, and she joined 
in the amusements of the evening with her 
usual animation and zest. They played at 
various games, under the auspices of Louisa 
Grant, in some of which pens and paper were 
placed in requisition. It so happened that 
Flora was searching for a piece of writing 
paper, when Norman Grant put a sheet into 
her hand. She wrote down the rhyming an- 
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swer to some question, as the game required, 
and was about to fold it up, as usual, when 
she discovered some writing inserted between 
the leaves. 

" This is yours," said she, turning to him 
who sat next beside her. 

" No ; it is yours," replied he, with empha- 
sis, and a meaning look. " It is intended for 
you!" 

She glanced down it, and read the follow- 
ing lines : 

"TO THE BEWITCHING SPIBIT OF THE WHITE LILY T 
BELL. THE BARRISTBr's APPEAL." 

Nay, repeal that cruel sentence, 
Deem me not a recreant quite ; 

Hear my sorrow and repentance 
For the lines I did not write ! 

Failed I of my vow fulfilling ? 

Granted— yet I hope to show 
Cold I was not — nor unwilling— 

Meaning not to trifle so. 
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Memory learned tomes retraces, 
Vainly quotes each legal saw ; 

Mine a more peculiar case is, 
Judge it not by Common Law. 

Oratory I'll not trust in ; 

Special pleading will not try ; 
Precedents I will not thrust in ; 

Nothing claim in Equity ! 

Partly hoping — partly fearing, 

From your verdict I appeal ; 
Grant me but a second hearing, 

Hidden reasons to reveal. 

'Twas perchance your head suggested 

Blame, which well nigh strikes me mute ; 

On this ground I have protested, 
To your heart I urge my suit. 

Flora did not exactly know what meaning 
to put on these lines, whether to treat them 
entirely as jest or earnest. However, she 
had no doubt which she wished them to be, 
and taking advantage of Mr. Grant's atten- 
tion being called away by another person, she 
hastily folded up the paper and threw it, with 
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her own, into the bowl where the contributary 
verses were collected. 

This was about the last thing which he 
could have wished or intended, and very great 
were his annoyance and mortification, when 
Mr. Clarke, who was employed to read the 
collection, deliberately went through aloud, the 
lines Norman had only intended for Flora's 
private perusal. Louisa looked at her brother 
with astonishment. Flora appeared admirably 
innocent and composed, whilst others inter- 
changed glances of various meaning. 

" Exactly Apropos to the game in hand," 
was Mr. Clarke's quiet remark as he finished. 
" I hope the spirit of the Lily-bell is appeased 
by this tribute." 

" I did not expect that" said Norman, in 
an under tone to his neighbour, to which she 
replied, with careless courtesy : 

"I thought your verses too good to be 
thrown away on one pair of eyes, Mr. Grant, 

o 3 
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and for the credit of your fame, as a poet, 
placed them where they might earn the im- 
mortality they deserve. ' Palmam qui meruit 
feral? you know. I had no claim to mono- 
poly." 

" Every claim/' was his quick, low reply, 
under cover of a great deal of noise which 
some of the party were making. 

" I hope you are aware," pursued she, " that 
the original lines, to which I presume those 
verses are intended as a reply, did not come 
from me. Indeed, I fancy I need hardly tell 
you so ; you probably know their author." 

" Upon my honour I do not," replied he 
quickly. " I had flattered myself they were 
yours." 

" Then, pray be undeceived now. I trust the 
writer is here to profit by the reply," said she. 

" The reply, at least, was only intended for 
you, Miss Denys. To whom else could you 
suppose such an address could refer ?" 
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She turned away coldly, and hardly spoke 
to him again the rest of the evening. 

It is probable that the evening was more 
productive of pleasure to Mr. Clarke, than it 
was to Norman Grant- Mary handed him a 
small envelope, which, she said, contained the 
money he had paid for the bracelet, but which 
on examination, after retiring to his room, he 
found enclosed also a little note to this effect : 

"I have consulted Mary, and she says I 
may agree, without actually compromising my 
future decision; let everything therefore be 
at least in appearance, as it was before. It 
Moll be best We shall escape gossipping re- 
marks until we part. Perhaps, in the interval, 
you may be the one to change ; on longer ac- 
quaintance, I may lose the charm with which 
your fancy has invested me; and it may 
eventually be our mutual wish that we should 
part only as friends. I cannot at this moment 
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contemplate any change in myself; but I will 
promise to treat you with candour and honesty, 
at least. Let me add, what I believe I ought 
to have said before, that I feel your good 
opinion does me honour, and your wishes for 
my happiness deserve my gratitude. 

"A. C." 

It was not to be supposed that a very de- 
voted lover would miss so favourable an op- 
portunity of making a few of those protes- 
tations which are the language of " la belle 
passion" Annie's note must be answered, 
of course ; and, accordingly, Mr. Clarke had to 
indite the following reply, before he could 
attempt to sleep. 

" I will obey you entirely, and hope to 
secure you from the observations from which 
you shrink. The lines you have condescended to 
address to me, convince me, by their kindness 
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and simplicity, how much better I understand 
your character, than you appreciate my regard. 
My reliance on your promise is as complete 
as my admiration for your candour and single- 
ness of purpose. And so sincere is my desire 
for your happiness, that if, eventually, my 
silence and absence can alone secure it, I pro- 
mise both, on the word of a man of honour ; 
although it will be, I do not pretend to deny, 
the entire destruction of my own hopes of 
felicity. It will be better, however, that I 
should suffer, than you. Heaven grant that 
we may be happy together, is the prayer of 
your most devoted, 

" E. C." 

" Here is the acknowledgment for what I 
received from your sister, last night," said Mr. 
Clarke, as he gave Mary his note the next day. 

" I don't think she expected a receipt," re- 
plied Mary, smiling. 
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" It is not that," he replied ; " it is a secu- 
rity tQ repay with most usurious interest, the 
advances she makes for my present accom- 
modation. It is an engagement which threatens 
me with actual bankruptcy, unless she has 
the generosity to cancel the debt with her 
own hand." 

a Dangerous play, that," replied Mary. 

" I am embarked in a speculation by which 
I either win or lose everything, Mary. I am 
staking my all — playing double or quits. Do 
you wish me success, when, if J win, your 
sister may, perhaps, be the loser ?" 

" Not the loser of anything of more value 
than certain mistaken prejudices, arid small 
indifferences, to get rid of which, would, per- 
haps, be better for her. I certainly do wish 
you good speed, Mr. Clarke, convinced that 
if you can but; persuade Annie to be happy 
in your way, it will be equally good for you 
both." 
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" To secure you as my sister, Mary," re- 
plied he, warmly, " would be only less happi- 
ness than to have Annie for my wife." 

Flora was not to be persuaded to quit her 
mother's side, the morning after receiving 
Norman's verses. She did not leave the house 
until Mrs. Denys was ready to accompany 
her; and tamed down her light and active 
footsteps, to the sober pace which suited 
the middle-aged and rather infirm matron. 
In vain, Norman Grant hung about the porch 
or hall ; hardly a word or a glance could he 
obtain, beyond what courtesy required ; and 
Miss Denys' breakfast was over so soon that 
morning, that she and her mother actually quit- 
ted the room, before he was at all aware of it. 

But, although she succeeded in eluding 
Norman Grant's attentions for the present, 
it was only to fall in with what was far more 
unwelcome ; for, as the mother and daughter 
were quietly seated together, in their own 
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room, a visitor demanded admission, who pre- 
sented the very alarming countenance of Mr. 
Boyle. He was looking particularly demure 
and grave, and had letters in his hand, which 
Flora instinctively knew would contain some- 
thing disagreeable. She thought, with re- 
newed regret, of the loss of her talismans, 
since which, she repeatedly declared, she had 
met with more to vex and disturb her, than 
in any other week of her life. . 

" I come," said Mr. Boyle, seating himself, 
" to let you know the result of my investiga- 
tions regarding our nephew, Mrs. Denys. Have 
you heard from London, since I talked to you?" 

Mrs. Denys told him they had not ; so he 
went on with considerable caution : 

" I told you that I intended to write to a 
friend of mine resident there, to make some 
inquiries for me. it is rather a singular fact, 
that, shortly after receiving my letter, which 
I wrote on Monday, my friend, Tom Morris, 
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of Fitzroy Square, received a letter from Mr. 
Jones, a gentleman who, it appears, resides 
in Guildford Street, asking if he knew, or 
could tell anything of Astley Boyle. Here is 
the letter, which Morris has forwarded to me : 

" My dear Sir, 

c< Excuse my troubling you. A young 
man, by name Astley Boyle, has been, for 
some time, paying his addresses to my daugh- 
ter, representing himself as having large ex- 
pectations from an uncle returning from Aus- 
tralia. Said A. B. resides with step-father, 
in Brook Street ; is fashionable and genteel 
in appearance. My daughter will have 
£90,000 when of age, in a short time. A. B. 
said you had been connected in business with 
his uncle Mr. Boyle, and could answer for 
his respectability, and the security of his 
prospects. What do you think of him ? 
" Believe me, &c. &c." 
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" To this letter/ 9 continued Mr. Boyle, going 
on, without allowing either lady time to speak, 
" my friend replied that he knew hut little of 
Astley personally, and could not tell what I 
meant to do for him. You shall hear his 
letter to me on the subject : 

" My dear Boyle, 

" I will acknowledge your letter with- 
out loss of time. I know but little harm of 
your nephew, except that he must be rather 
extravagant, which I collect more from some 
of his associates, than from my own obser- 
vation. But you will see, by the enclosed 
letter, that he intends to draw up, and marry ; 
and I trust that will cure him of such youth- 
ful superfluity of spirits as leads men into 
mischief. 1 do not think he games deeply, 
and I dare say a wife will steady him alto- 
gether. Miss Jones is an amiable girl, with 
plain good sense, and a face to correspond ; 
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but ' the said A. B.' will, I am sure, treat her 
as a gentleman, and I think you cannot do 
better than forward the match to the utmost 
of your power, if you wish him well. Ac- 
cordingly, I wrote a good account of your 
resources to Mr. Jones, and doubt not the 
careful father will be satisfied for the present 
" Yours, truly, 

"&c, &c." 

Flora listened to these words with a steady 
countenance, but an acute and deadly pain ; 
an actual, burning, stupifying sensation in her 
breast, such as those only know who have 
felt their dearest hopes blasted for ever, by 
assertions which they are forced to believe, 
even while they seem incredible, whilst every 
feeling of propriety and pride forbids any out- 
ward demonstration of the inward agony. 
' To call it a blow, a shock, a wound, would be 
inadequate metaphors for la peine forte et dure 
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which she compelled herself to bear. " Im- 
possible " was the word she felt tempted to 
exclaim, but she repressed even that. She 
remembered that Astley did visit somebody 
in Guildford Street ; she knew he had dined 
there ; but he had always said they were not 
acquaintances for her, and she had felt little 
curiosity about them hitherto. Morris, of 
Fitzroy Square, too, she believed was a name 
connected with the Australian business ; every- 
thing agreed to support the circumstances, 
and to annihilate all preceding hopes and 
opinions. 

As, however, neither of the ladies made 
any reply to this communication, Mr. Boyle 
went on : — 

" After I spoke to you, I consulted with 
Miss Grant on the topic of how much I could 
afford to spare my nephew ; and at her request 
partly, we decided to make him a wedding 
present of five hundred pounds. This, I 
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trusted, would convince him both of my pru- 
dence and good- will ; would dear him from 
pressing difficulties, and enable him, if he 
chose, to begin again. Had he married more 
to my taste, I might have done more ; but 
should he hereafter be steady and correct, I 
will see what I can do. I once hoped, 
indeed, that he would have chosen otherwise. 
My dear Miss Denys, permit me to say, with- 
out .offence, I had flattered myself I should 
hail you as my niece. I soon found, however, 
that was not to be. You are not displeased 
with me for having wished it, my dear ?" 

He paused ; and, by a strong effort, Flora 
succeeded in bringing from her lips the words, 

" You honour me, sir !" 

It was enough, however. He went on — 

" I soon found, as I said, this was not to 
be. I saw that there was no attachment on 
either side, and heard from the lips of the 
fair lady herself, that she regarded him as a 
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brother entirely. On further investigation, it 
appeared that Astley was equally fraternal in 
his regard. On inquiring his intentions, he 
decidedly denied all idea of seeking your hand, 
Miss Denys. Before Miss Grant and myself, 
he disclaimed all affection — all thoughts of the 
sort. Then you may remember, and not till 
then, my Louisa ventured to invite here her 
brother, whom she would not have exposed to 
an ordeal in which he had no chance of 
escape — Miss Denys, I spare your blushes." 

Flora did blush crimson, with indignation, 
at being supposed to care whether Mr. Grant 
went or came. She rose and walked to the 
other side of the room, took up her little-used 
work-basket, and began sorting her cottons 
and pins with exemplary perseverance. 

" As I said/' continued the gentleman, 
" Astley refused entirely to justify my expec- 
tations, and fulfil my wishes. Then your 
amiable friend suggested that he was trifling 
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with you ; that in remaining always by your 
side, he was doing you an injury — keeping off 
suitors who might have been more in earnest. 
I could not answer it to my conscience to seem 
to countenance this, and recommended him, in 
justice to you, to leave immediately. He 
complied, feigning to be called away abruptly 
by a summons from Mr. Denys. You may 
remember this, perhaps." 

" Perfectly/' replied Flora, who had regained 
the almost marble whiteness, which her face 
had worn during the earlier part of this in- 
terview. 

"The acuteness and penetration of my 
charming Miss Grant are wonderful ; she saw 
from the first how impossible it would be for 
her brother Norman to encounter such charms 
with the stoic indifference of my nephew. 
Perhaps it was the early habit, the intercourse 
as children, which prevented warmer feelings 
growing up in his heart ; perhaps the idea of 
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Miss Jones was present to prevent any other 
emotion. However, my mind is greatly easier 
than it was before. I do trust that he will 
give up gaming, and take to steady, sober 
ways, then all may yet go well for him ; and 
as for you, my dear Miss Denys, although I 
shall not have the satisfaction of hailing you 
as my niece, I yet trust the time may not be 
very far distant when I may call you my dear 
Louisa's sister." 

11 May I beg, Mr. Boyle," exclaimed Flora, 
with sparkling eyes, " that such words may 
not be repeated in my presence. The idea is 
entirely without foundation, offensive, and un- 
pleasant in the highest degree. I trust I may 
not hear them again." 

" Ah ! well, well," replied he, in a soothing 
tone, " I beg your pardon ; I meant no offence 
— none in the world. I don't presume to 
know anything about it, of course — nobody 
does beforehand. Young ladies' yesses and 
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noes are always understood ; nineteen nay — 
says — you know the old proverb. There's a 
form in these things, which you are quite right 
to attend to ; a form, I know, so mum's the 
word with me — and not another will I say." 

He was rising to go, when, as if recollecting 
himself, he turned round, and said — 

" By the bye, as my nephew's engagement 
is not yet properly announced, you will be so 
good as not to say anything about it in public. 
I must beg secresy for the present." 

Then he quitted the room, leaving behind 
him such a wreck of feelings as might be 
compared to the track of a whirlwind. 

Flora sat for some time in a profound 
silence resembling a stupor ; hardly hearing 
the wondering remarks of her mother, who 
made many comments on their visitor's com- 
munications, to which the daughter replied 
almost mechanically, "Yes," and "No," 
pretty much at random. At length, she 
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could bear it no longer ; solitude and silence 
were necessary, or her heart, she thought, 
would break; she put on her bonnet, ran 
hastily down stairs, and escaping into the 
open air, turned down a little footpath out- 
side the garden, and passing rapidly along, 
soon found herself beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of dwellings, away in the 
open fields, and in perfect solitude. Here 
she threw herself down upon a bank, and 
gave way to the choking, convulsive tears 
which had been long struggling for mastery. 
For some time, the paroxysm lasted with such 
vehemence, that she could not think. Ideas 
were obliterated in feelings ; a painful, heavy, 
overwhelming sense of desertion, misery, lone- 
liness, and utter helplessness, overpowered her; 
and her convulsive sobs shook her whole 
frame ; but the violence of her weeping natu- 
rally exhausting itself, after a while she re- 
covered sufficient composure to make some 
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efforts to arrange her thoughts. Supporting 
her head against the trunk of a tree, she sat 
quite still, except for the occasional deep sob, 
telling of the ebbing passion, and reviewed, 
the past, the present, and the future. That 
Astley was dear to her, very dear, dearer 
even than her mother, she did not now first 
discover ; though till now, that she began to 
think of losing him, she had not exactly 
been aware of the full force of her affection. 

Now she saw it all — she saw and owned 
how very much she had loved, how tenderly 
she did love the Astley of her childhood, of 
her girlish years, of her imagination; the 
being who had always seemed so true, affec- 
tionate, high principled ; who had ruled and 
guided her so long, by a justness of feeling, 
and a candour of expression, which made him 
dearer every time he blamed her. 

Could she have been mistaken ? Was it 
possible that he was a hypocrite, a dissipated, 
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vulgar-minded, fashionable gamester, trifling 
alike with his money, his time, and her affec- 
tions ; seeking an establishment for mercenary 
motives, marrying for wealth alone; loving 
any one but herself, or wedding one he did 
not love? Could this be so? Impossible. 
Astley, as she had known him ever since she 
could remember, rose to her memory, and 
forbade her to believe it. He a gambler! 
never, again and again impossible; the ac- 
cusation carried a lie on the face of it. He 
might have been drawn in, misled, induced 
by some chance to play, in some hour of 
idleness and temptation, who could say ? but 
a professed, habitual, cold-blooded gambler 
she felt sure he was not. He never had been 
— he never could be. 

On the other points she by no means felt 
so sure. Her uncle's silence, after her pres- 
sing letter, seemed confirmatory of the fact 
that some undecided plan was in hand, wait- 
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ing for development. She remembered, too, 
what her mother had said, regarding his dislike 
to the idea of their marrying. Could he have 
had this match in view instead ? What other 
motive could have made him object to a mar- 
riage so advantageous to them both ? Had 
not Astley the sense, integrity, and knowledge, 
which could guide her aright ? Had not she 
the money to provide the rest ? Either Uncle 
Frank must have known of this pursuit of 
Miss Jones, or he must have mistrusted 
Astley himself. 

Was it then because he knew his step-son's 
secret propensities, that he had endeavoured 
to prevent an attachment between them ? 
And oh ! more than all, had he really suc- 
ceeded ? Flora recalled the scenes at Malvern 
— his tones, looks, words ; the anxiety for her 
welfare, for her happiness, for her good 
opinion. Could it be merely the love of a 
brother ? Had he been prompted by no warmer 
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feeling ? Her own heart told her differently. 
She felt there was a sympathy between them ; 
she was sure that the affection which thrilled 
her, was also his ruling motive. So she thought, 
at least in her first impulses ; but then fears 
would come. This Miss Jones and her ninety- 
thousand pounds — what influence might she 
not have ! What superior charms, as well as 
superior fortune to herself, might she not pos- 
sess ! Her belief in his affection for herself 
might be a mere delusion of her own brain — 
the effect of her vanity, of her wishes, of his 
uncertain manners, of her ignorance of his 
usual occupations, pursuits and acquaintance 
when away from herself. 

Her vanity ! Perhaps it was that. She 
had lived in the conviction of her own impor- 
tance, till she could not believe the reverse. 
She had claimed his attentions, engrossed his 
time, drawn largely on his forbearnce ; and 
all the while he had been really loving another. 
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Why had he not told her ? Why not given 
her his confidence on this topic? Happy, 
happy, Miss Jones ! Could she really deserve 
him ? Could she know his value ? Could 
she estimate his worth? 

Then came rushing back, as she thought 
this, all the same doubts and fears again — 
Mr, Morris's light way of speaking, the charge 
of gaming and extravagance, at which his 
Uncle had so often hinted, his own fears of 
being blamed, all came overwhelming her 
confidence, making her ashamed of her trust, 
and, more than all, making her blush for her 
affection. 

And what was her situation ? What must 
she do now ? were the succeeding ideas. 

She loved unsolicited, unsought, and in vain; 
or, she loved a traitor and a deceiver. It was 
a bitter thought, but it must be borne ; how 
was the question. 

With all her wildness, idleness, and wilful- 
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ness — effects of an unchecked and greatly 
indulged girlhood, Flora had principle and 
truth in her heart. 

She reflected what her duty was, and she 
resolved to try and do it. To spend time in 
useless repining, for the heart which she had 
failed in obtaining, was certainly not what 
either delicacy, propriety, or principle dictated. 
Hard as it was to resign all the day-dreams 
which had engrossed her so long, it must be 
done ; and with a resolution of which none, 
perhaps, except Astley, would have believed 
her capable, she determined to conquer the 
weakness, and conceal the existence of her 
disappointment. 

Glimpses of brighter and purer feelings 
came across her mind ; gleams of the realities 
of life, its purposes and object. Mrs. New- 
ton had told her we each had a burden — here 
was her's ; she had told her, also, that work 
helped to cheer existence ; surely, to conquer 
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this passion, and regain the mastery of her 
own mind, would be work worthy of her. 
She had but indistinct ideas of how to set 
about this ; occupation must be the thing — 
improving reading — study — yes, study — per- 
haps it was for this very purpose she had 
been thrown in contact with Mr. Hamilton, 
whose conversation had originated a love for 
science. Then to understand how to manage 
her own property, must be her next duty ; to 
learn about leases, farms, rents ; the funds, 
and all the other money-concerns to which 
she had never hitherto attended ; this must 
be part of her task — to do good, Mrs. New- 
ton had said. Ah ! she must first learn 
enough not to do harm ; and then, thought 
she, with one more bitter sigh, " After all, 
Astley will not be there to help me." 

END OP VOL II. 
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